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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


A  Census  of  Distribution  in  1930 

In  accordance  with  a  recent  enactment  of  Congress, 
the  first  national  census  of  retail  distribution  ever 
undertaken  by  our  Government  will  be  launched  in 
the  year  1930.  The  Hon.  Robert  P.  Lamont,  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  summoned  to  Washington  last  week  a 
number  of  outstanding  authorities  in  the  field  of  dis¬ 
tribution  to  consider  preliminary  plans  for  carrying 
out  this  project.  Ralph  C.  Hudson,  former  President 
of  our  Association,  was  invited  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  serve  on  this  Committee  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  our  craft.  Mr.  Hudson,  despite  his  many 
and  varied  activities,  has  accepted  this  invitation  at 
great  personal  sacrifice  to  himself  because  he  realizes 
the  importance  and  the  far  reaching  effects  upon  the 
retailer  of  this  first  census  of  distribution. 

We  are  pleased  that  Mr.  Hudson  accepted  service 
on  this  Committee  because  we  know  that  he  will  make 
a  worthy  and  capable  representative  of  the  dry  goods 
craft. 

This  proposed  census  of  distribution  should  interest 
every  retailer  at  this  time.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  the  census  wiU  consist  of  a  numerical  count 
which  will  show  the  number  engaged  in  the  field  of 
retail  distribution,  the  number  of  employees  who  earn 
their  living  by  serving  the  wants  of  the  consumer,  the 
volume  of  business  done  annually  in  different  lines  of 
merchandise  and  all  of  this  information  will  be  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  size  and  type  of  store.  No  one  will 
question  that  the  Government  has  before  it  a  huge 
undertaking  which  will  require  a  large  budget,  clear 
thinking,  careful  planning  and  a  tremendous  amount 
of  work  to  carry  through  to  a  successful  practical 
completion. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  because  there 
may  be  some  mistakes  in  tabulations  and  interpreta¬ 
tions  that  such  a  census  would  not  be  well  worth 
while.  It  is  important,  however,  that  at  the  outset 
informed  and  sound  practical  judgment  should  guide 
the  course  to  be  followed.  Many  things  can  easily 
happen  in  an  undertaking  of  the  size  of  the  proposed 
census  of  distribution  which  would  have  a  tendency 
to  discredit  the  final  results.  These  should  be  avoided. 
In  the  case  of  the  recent  preliminary  census  con¬ 
ducted  in  eleven  cities  throughout  the  country  some 


figures  were  not  only  apparently  wrong  but  were 
conducive  of  false  deductions.  For  instance,  in  one 
city,  the  total  volume  of  millinery  sales  was  given 
at  a  figure  which  was  considered  by  practical  retail 
people  as  absurd.  One  store  alone  in  that  city  did  a 
volume  of  business  in  millinery  which  was  equal  to 
over  half  of  the  total  volume  reported  in  the  census. 
This  was  not  an  isolated  case.  Such  errors  when  of 
frequent  occurrence  unfortunately  cause  practical 
business  men  to  question  the  value  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  entire  undertaking. 

In  order  to  guard  against  figures  and  tabulations 
which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  forming  of  sound 
conclusions,  it  is  necessary  at  the  very  beginning  to 
define  clearly,  completely  and  accurately  the  various 
terms  to  be  used.  For  instance,  the  term  ‘‘department 
store”  is  by  no  means  clearly  defined.  To  us  a  “de¬ 
partment  store”  means  a  store  in  which,  first  of  all, 
the  records  are  kept  according  to  certain  classifica¬ 
tions  of  merchandise.  In  addition  to  segregating  the 
records  for  each  classification,  the  merchandise  itself 
is  physically  segregated.  According  to  this  definition 
jewelry  stores,  hardware  stores,  grocery  stores  and 
others  may  well  be  called  department  stores.  We  have 
visited  hardware  and  other  stores  where  this  defin¬ 
ition  would  apply.  In  this  case  it  might  be  well  to 
call  such  stores  “hardware  department  stores”, 
“jewelry  department  stores”  and  “grocery  department 
stores”.  There  would  even  be  necessary  a  term 
“general  department  store”  to  include  those  stores 
where  there  are  many  and  varied  departments.  The 
words  “chain  store”  are  often  used  very  loosely  and 
are  applied  to  groups  of  stores  which  are  by  no  means 
chains.  To  us  it  would  seem  that  “chain  stored”  arc 
those  which  are  centrally  owned,  centrally  adminis¬ 
tered  and  centrally  merchandised.  It  might  even  be 
necessary  in  setting  up  a  practical  definition  of  “chain 
store”  to  specify  some  limit  in  the  percentage  of  the 
total  volume  which  may  be  done  in  any  one  store. 
We  have  in  mind  that  some  stores  after  all  are  not 
chains  but  simply  one  central  store  with  a  number  of 
branches. 

During  recent  years,  there  has  been  considerable 
demand  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and  marketing 
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authorities  for  such  a  census  of  retail  distribution. 
They  have  pointed  out  that  the  retailer  is  the  final 
link  in  our  distributive  system,  and  occupies  a  pos¬ 
ition  midway  between  the  producer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.  In  this  connection,  we  have  heard  much  in 
recent  years  about  the  efficiency  of  production  and 
the  waste  of  distribution.  That  waste  does  exist  in  the 
field  of  distribution  no  one  will  deny,  but  we  contend 
however  that  the  major  portion  of  this  waste  is  in¬ 
curred  by  those  engaged  in  marketing  before  the  mer¬ 
chandise  actually  is  purchased  by  the  retailer.  As 
proof  of  this,  the  survey  of  operating  expenses  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Association  and  conducted  by  the  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  University, 
points  out  that  the  percentage  of  operating  expenses 
for  department  stores  with  net  sales  of  less  than 
$1,000,000  for  the  year  1929  was  29.8%,  and  for  those 
with  net  sales  over  $1,000,000  it  was  31.7%.  We  doubt 
very  much  if  department  stores  can  hope  to  reduce 
materially  these  operating  expenses  and  sell  merchan¬ 
dise  to  the  consumer  at  prices  commensurate  with 
the  quality  of  merchandise  which  the  consumer  de¬ 
mands,  and  the  many  services  which  the  consumer 
today  expects. 

We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  be  misunderstood  by 
creating  the  impression  that  there  is  no  room  for  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  or  the  elimination  of  some  waste  in 
the  department  store  field.  We  have  been  conscious 
of  this  for  some  time.  In  fact,  our  Association  has 
been  endeavoring  to  do  its  part  in  solving  these 
problems  by  conducting  research  in  the  fields  of 
better  stock  control  methods,  causes  of  markdowns, 
simplification  and  standardization  of  store  supplies, 
uniform  accounting  methods  and  standardization  of 
expense  control  and  a  number  of  other  projects  of 
this  nature  which,  if  adopted,  by  our  members,  can¬ 
not  but  help  to  bring  about  great  savings  and  a  higher 
degree  of  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  their  stores. 

It  seems  to  us  that  with  the  great  strides  that  have 
been  made  in  the  field  of  production  in  this  country 
and  the  increasing  commodities  which  have  flooded 
our  markets  due  to  mass  production  since  the  war, 
that  much  of  the  waste  in  distribution  which  we  hear 
about  is  due  to  high  pressure  selling,  high  pressure 
advertising  and  high  pressure  marketing  on  the  part 
of  producers  in  order  to  find  markets  and  new  cus¬ 
tomers  for  their  over-production.  We  can  almost 
regard  it  as  a  fundamental  axiom  that  when  you  in¬ 
crease  production  output  beyond  the  normal  con¬ 
sumption  capacity  you  necessarily  increase  the  cost 
of  distribution.  We  think  it  will  be  readily  conceded 
by  students  of  distribution  that  millions  of  dollars 


are  wasted  annually  in  our  country  in  an  effort  to 
create  consumer  demand  for  competitive  products.  If 
the  retailer,  who  has  intimate  knowledge  of  consumer 
wants,  were  given  full  responsibility  of  proclaiming 
merchandise  to  the  consuming  public  and  selling  it  at 
the  lowest  possible  price  consistent  with  his  cost  of 
doing  business  and  allowing  him  a  reasonable  net 
profit,  we  would  come  very  near  solving  the  problem 
of  waste  in  distribution.  We  don’t  question  the  right 
of  manufacturers  to  advertise  their  product  to  the 
consuming  public,  but  we  do  maintain  that  the  man¬ 
ner  and  extent  to  which  it  is  done  today  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  waste  in  distribution,  and  that  the 
manner  and  extent  of  such  advertising  can  only  be 
justified  by  the  degree  of  merit  and  intrinsic  worth 
of  the  product  itself. 

Now  that  the  census  of  retail  distribution  to  be  un¬ 
dertaken  in  1930  is  a  reality,  all  retailers  should  co¬ 
operate  to  make  the  results  of  this  census  worth  while 
and  practical.  If  the  census  is  successful  in  pointing 
out  how  waste  in  distribution  can  be  reduced  through 
more  efficient  methods  on  the  part  of  manufacturers, 
wholesalers  or  retailers,  then  this  project  will  justify 
its  expense  and  will  not  have  been  done  in  vain. 


Appreciable  Potential  Savings  in  Supplies 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at  our  last 
Annual  Convention  in  February,  our  Association  has 
started  a  nation-wide  survey  having  as  its  object  the 
simplification  and  standardization  of  supplies  used  in 
our  member  stores.  In  this  work  we  have  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  which  has  very  generously  placed  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  trained  engineers  to  conduct  the  necessary  field 
work.  This  unusual  project  is  being  sponsored  and 
supervised  by  a  Committee  of  our  members  in  order 
that  the  ultimate  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  research  staff  will  be  practical  to  retailers. 

This  work  has  already  been  started.  At  present  we 
are  studying  different  types  of  boxes  used  for  wrap¬ 
ping  and  packing  merchandise  by  stores — wrapping 
paper,  tissue  paper,  bags,  twine,  and  gummed  tape. 
Not  only  do  we  hope  that  the  simplification  of  sizes  of 
these  wrapping  and  packing  supplies  will  result  from 
this  work,  but  also  that  specifications  will  be  worked 
out  which  will  reduce  considerably  the  number  of 
sizes  and  qualities  of  wrapping  supplies  now  found  in 
use.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  successful  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  program  covering  all  department  store 
supplies  will  amount  to  an  annual  saving  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $6,000,000  to  our  members  and  $9,000,000  to 
the  department  store  craft  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
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Surely  this  substantial  saving  to  the  department 
stores  of  the  country  will  justify  our  efforts  and  this 
work  should  receive  the  whole  hearted  cooperation 
of  every  member. 

The  Tariff  in  Process 

Much  speculation  exists  in  all  quarters  as  to  just 
what  kind  of  tariff  bill  will  emanate  from  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  This  Committee  has  now  com¬ 
pleted  its  public  hearings  and  is  engaged  in  writing 
the  bill.  Although  no  authoritative  information  can 
be  secured  at  this  time,  there  seems  to  exist  at  pres¬ 
ent  considerable  sympathy  for  United  States  value  as 
a  basis  for  assessing  ad  valorem  duties. 

Our  Association’s  position,  we  believe,  was  made 
clear  in  the  Brief  filed  by  Mr.  PhUip  Le  Boutillier, 
Chairman  of  our  Tariff  Committee,  with  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  also  published  in  full  in 
the  July  issue  of  our  Bulletin.  We  shall  continue 
our  efforts  to  oppose  any  change  from  the  foreign 
valuation  basis  to  any  form  of  domestic  valuation  be¬ 
cause  any  radical  change  in  base  of  tariff  legislation 
would  result  in  confusion  and  imcertainty  in  purchas¬ 
ing  merchandise  abroad  to  supply  the  wants  of  your 
customers;  would  injure  our  foreign  trade  by  cutting 
off  fertile  markets  for  the  over  production  of  our 
manufactures;  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
employment  of  American  labor;  and  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  result  in  general  unsettlement  of  business  con¬ 
ditions  in  our  country.  We  do  feel,  however,  that  any 
tariff  bill  which  is  passed  at  this  time  should  afford 
American  manufacturers  all  the  protection  to  which 
they  can  rightfully  show  they  are  entitled,  but  we 
believe  that  this  can  be  done  without  discarding  the 
foreign  valuation  basis,  which  has  been  the  basis  for 
levying  duties  for  over  one  hundred  years,  and  under 
which  our  country  has  grown  to  be  the  greatest  and 
most  prosperous  industrial  nation  of  the  world. 

We  are  watching  this  situation  carefully  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  hope  that  Congress  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
enacting  a  tariff  law  which  will  preserve  the  best 
interests  of  manufacturers,  farmers,  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers  alike.  If  need  be,  we  hope  that  we  can  count 
upon  the  support  of  every  member  of  the  Association 
at  the  proper  time  to  make  known  their  views  to  their 
representatives  in  Congress  in  the  event  that  a  bill  is 
finally  reported  out  of  the  Committee  which  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  economic  welfare  of  our  nation. 

Arbitration  Machinery  Provided 

At  its  June  meeting  your  Board  of  Directors  form¬ 
ally  approved  setting  up  facilities  for  arbitrating 


trade  disputes  which  arise  from  time  to  time  in  the 
ordinary  conduct  of  business.  In  offering  this  service 
to  members,  we  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  to  handle  such 
cases  as  our  members  may  care  to  present.  This  or¬ 
ganization  because  of  its  impartial  character,  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  arbitration  methods  and  wide 
spread  organization  is  particularly  well  fitted  to  carry 
on  this  work.  It  has  established  arbitration  tribunal 
facilities  in  over  1600  communities  throughout  the 
United  States  to  which  are  attached  a  Panel  of  over 
6,000  arbitrators  who  serve  without  compensation. 

No  one  will  question  but  that  much  expense  of 
court  litigation  could  be  avoided  if  business  men 
would  only  seek  this  method  for  arriving  at  an  ami¬ 
cable  solution  of  their  problems.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  to  you  this  new  service  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin, 
you  will  find  a  complete  statement  of  the  procedure 
to  be  followed,  the  rules  of  arbitration,  the  facilities 
which  are  thus  placed  at  your  disposal  and  the  cost 
involved. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  whether  a  matter  should  be 
made  the  subject  of  arbitration  you  can  always  turn  to 
the  headquarters  staff  of  the  Association  for  advice 
and  counsel.  We  are  here  to  help  you  with  such  prob¬ 
lems. 

Progress  in  Trade  Relations 

Today  as  never  before,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
direct  and  effective  cooperation  between  the  different 
branches  of  an  industry.  With  the  present  day  keen 
competition  of  one  industry  with  another,  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  necessary  for  each  branch  within  a  trade  to 
cooperate  and  pull  in  the  same  direction  if  the  entire 
industry  is  not  to  be  eliminated  by  competing  trades. 
This  new  cooperation  is  often  referred  to  as  vertical 
cooperation. 

Closely  associated  with  this  new  form  of  competi¬ 
tion  is  the  increasing  need  on  the  part  of  business 
for  self-regulation  of  its  own  activities  in  order  to 
keep  at  a  minimum  the  rising  cost  of  doing  business, 
and  in  order  to  perform  the  most  efficient  .job  of 
merchandising  possible.  This  regulation  of  business 
is  necessary  if  the  best  interests  of  the  consuming 
public  are  to  be  served  and  if  business  shirks  its 
responsibilities  in  this  respect,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  Government  will  perform  this  task  for 
business. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  means  by  which  this 
self-regulation  may  be  accomplished  is  through  the 
promotion  of  better  trade  relations  between  the  dif- 
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ferent  branches  of  industry  and  through  the  elimina* 
tion  of  many  undesirable  and  unfair  trade  practices 
which  are  experienced  in  business  transactions  today. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  the  importance  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  authorized  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Trade  Relations  Committee  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations  to  devote 
continuous  and  coordinated  effort  for  the  promotion 
of  better  relations  between  the  members  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  and  those  with  whom  they  deal.  The 
Trade  Relations  Committee  which  has  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  slightly  over  a  year  is  composed  of  leading  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  eleven  prominent  and  progressive  stores 
located  throughout  the  United  States.  As  the  result 
of  its  program  of  activity  which  has  been  carried 
forth  by  the  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations,  detailed 
and  accurate  studies  have  been  made  of  the  existing 
relationships  in  three  specific  industries,  namely, 
millinery,  silk  and  furniture. 

The  first  study  to  be  completed  was  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  millinery  trade  and  as  the  result  of 
the  information  collected  through  this  study,  stand¬ 
ards  of  business  practice  which  should  obtain  in 
dealings  between  buyers  and  sellers  have  been 
adopted  jointly  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  by  four  national  millinery  organiza¬ 
tions  participating  in  this  movement.  These  stand¬ 
ards  have  been  recommended  for  approval  and  adop¬ 
tion  to  the  membership  of  each  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions.  As  explained  in  an  accompanying  article  in 
this  issue  of  The  Buixetin,  a  substantial  number  of 
members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  have  already  returned  signed  endorsements  of 
these  standards  indicating  their  acceptance  as  guides 
in  business  transactions.  Other  members  of  tbe  As¬ 
sociation  are  asked  to  cooperate  in  this  work  by 
familiarizing  themselves  with  the  standards  and  by 
informing  the  Association  of  their  adoption  and  ap¬ 
proval. 

A  similar  procedure  is  being  followed  in  the  silk 
and  furniture  studies  and  it  is  expected  that  suitable 
standards  of  practice  will  result.  With  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  Trade  Practice  Conferences  which 
are  being  beld  by  manufacturing  and  wholesaling 
branches  of  industry  under  the  auspices  of  the  Feder¬ 
al  Trade  Commission,  it  is  extremely  important  that 
retailers,  and  particularly  the  department  and 
specialty  stores  take  the  initiative  in  studying  and 
eliminating  trade  abuses  and  unfair  trade  practices. 
For  tbis  reason  members  of  the  Association  are  par¬ 
ticularly  urged  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  trade  rela¬ 
tions  work  of  this  Association  and  to  lend  their  co¬ 


operation  in  the  conduct  of  specific  studies  and  in  the 
establishment  of  reasonable,  fair  and  practical  stand¬ 
ards. 

Silk  Weighting 

During  the  past  few  months,  we  have  given  con¬ 
siderable  space  in  The  Bulletin  to  the  discussion 
of  the  silk  weighting  problem.  In  the  past  we  have 
endeavored  to  make  clear  to  our  members  what  we 
hope  to  accomplish  in  cooperation  with  eleven  other 
national  associations  in  setting  up  safe  standards  for 
the  weighting  of  silk  fabrics.  The  Association's  posi¬ 
tion  in  this  matter  has  been  commended  by  retailers 
throughout  the  country  as  weU  as  by  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  silk  industry.  Almost  on  the  eve  of 
going  to  press,  the  Technical  Commmittee  on  Silk 
Weighting  made  up  of  representatives  of  silk  manu¬ 
facturers,  dyers,  maintenance  industries,  retailers  and 
consumers,  agreed  on  an  important  recommendation, 
namely,  that  a  standardized  method  for  computing 
the  amount  of  weighting  in  the  fabric  and  a  stand¬ 
ardized  nomenclature  for  expressing  the  amount  of 
weighting  be  adopted.  Tbis  action  of  the  Committee 
spells  progress  because  in  tbe  past  great  confusion 
arose  and  uncertainty  existed  in  the  minds  of  all  due 
to  lack  of  this  standardization.  From  now  on,  we  shall 
all  speak  a  common  language  in  discussing  silk 
weighting. 


Gift  of  Money  Exempt  From  Tax 

Recently  a  decision  was  rendered  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  9th  Circuit  in  the  Case  of 
David  H.  Blair,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Petitioner,  vs.  John  H.  Rosseter,  in  which  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the  sum  of  $50,000  paid  to 
the  respondent,  John  H.  Rosseter,  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  corporation  of  which  he  had  been  presi¬ 
dent  to  be  a  transfer  purely  in  recognition  of  faithful 
services  and  therefore  not  taxable. 

The  payment  was  made  by  the  board  of  directors 
pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  stockholders  in¬ 
structing  them  to  take  such  action.  The  resolution  by 
the  stockholders  referred  to  the  $50,000  as  a  gift. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held  in  its  decision 
that  the  money  had  been  given  to  the  respondent,  John 
H.  Rosseter,  voluntarily  and  without  any  consideration 
of  services  or  in  fact  consideration  of  any  kind,  and  the 
court  therefore  held  the  $50,000  to  be  exempt  from 
tax,  as  a  g^ft. 
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Brief 

On  Use  of  Generic  Term  Rayon’* 

in 

Schedule  13  “Hayon  Manufactures”  of  H.  R.  2667 
Filed  by 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
225  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Hon.  Frederic  M.  Sackett,  Chairman, 

Sub-Committee  on  Schedule  13, 

Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir : 

This  Brief  expresses  the  position  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  term  “Rayon”  as  a  generic  word  descriptive  of 
fibers  and  fabrics  treated  of  in  Schedule  13  of  H.  R. 
2667. 

Explanatory  Statement 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  a  vol¬ 
untary,  non-profit  organization,  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  New  York  State  and  consisting  of  some  2500 
leading  retail  dry  goods  and  department  stores  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  does  not 
import  nor  purchase  merchandise  for  its  members  either 
here  or  abroad.  The  Association  is  simply  a  medium 
for  aiding  in  the  development  of  better  distributive 
methods  and  for  the  fostering  of  the  retail  dry  goods 
craft  of  the  United  States. 

Scope  of  Brief 

This  Brief  treats  only  of  the  use  of  the  generic  term 
“Rayon”  in  Schedule  13  of  H.  R.  2667,  and  it  is  not 
our  desire  in  any  way  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  tariff  rates  or  duties  for  the  commodities  mentioned 
in  that  Schedule. 

The  Association's  Interest  in 
Generic  Term  “Rayon” 

In  1924  the  Silk  Association  of  America  and  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  devised  and 
adopted  the  term  “Rayon”  to  be  used  as  a  generic  word 
descriptive  of  those  fibres  and  fabrics  which  up  to  that 


time  had  been  known  as  “artificial  silk”,  “imitation 
silk”,  “synthetic  silk”,  “fiber  silk”,  “art  silk”,  etc.  In 
doing  this  the  Silk  Association  of  America  and  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  had  the  full 
cooperation  and  active  support  of  a  majority  of  domes¬ 
tic  manufacturers  who  were  producing  products  at  that 
time  known  as  “artificial  silk”,  “imitation  silk”,  “syn¬ 
thetic  silk”,  “fiber  silk”,  “art  silk”,  etc. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  above  mentioned  Asso¬ 
ciations  was  motivated  by  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Manufacturers  and  retailers  alike  saw  the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  from  fraud,  deception  and  misunder¬ 
standing  which  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  buying  public  because  of  the  use 
of  the  terms  “artificial  silk”,  “imitation  silk”, 
“synthetic  silk”,  “fiber  silk”,  “art  silk”,  etc. 

Up  to  that  time  considerable  confusion  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  minds  of  the  American  consumer 
regarding  the  relation  of  “artificial  silk”, 
“imitation  silk”,  “synthetic  silk”,  “fiber 
silk”,  “art  silk”,  etc.  to  products  made  of 
natural  silk  fibers.  Either  intentionally  or 
unintentionally  in  purchasing  merchandise 
made  of  “artificial  silk”,  “imitation  silk”, 
“synthetic  silk”,  “fiber  silk”,  “art  silk”,  etc., 
the  consumer  often  believed,  or  was  led  to 
believe  that  he  was  purchasing  merchandise 
made  of  a  natural  silk  fiber.  In  order  that 
this  confusion  and  misunderstanding  exist¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  public  might  be  cleared 
up,  progressive  retailers  and  manufacturers 
alike  felt  the  need  for  the  adoption  of  some 
generic  word,  which  could  properly  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  fibers  and  fabrics  which  were  known 
at  that  time  as  “artificial  silk”,  “imitation 
silk”,  “synthetic  silk”,  “fiber  silk”,  “art 
.silk”,  etc. 
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2.  Because  fibers  and  fabrics  known  as  “arti¬ 
ficial  silk”,  “imitation  silk”,  “synthetic  silk”, 

“fiber  silk”,  “art  silk”,  etc.,  represented  a 
group  of  fabrics  possessing  qualities  and 
characteristics  entirely  different  from  other 
major  groups  of  fabrics,  such  as  silk,  cotton, 
wool,  etc.,  it  was  felt  desirable  that  a  new 
word  which  would  be  euphonious,  easily 
understood  and  easily  pronounced,  be 
adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the  then  exist¬ 
ing  cumbersome  and  misleading  terms 
“artificial  silk”,  “imitation  silk”,  “synthetic 
silk”,  “fiber  silk”,  “art  silk”,  etc. 

To  fill  the  need  for  such  a  generic  term  the  word 
“Rayon”  was  adopted  and  has  been  approved  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  of  the — 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
The  Silk  Association  of  America 
National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers 
National  Association  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear 
Manufacturers 

Associated  Knit  Underwear  Manufacturers  of 
America 

United  Women's  Wear  League  of  America 
Rayon  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

Popular  Use  of  Generic  Term  “Rayon"’* 

Since  its  adoption  in  1924,  the  generic  term  “Rayon” 
has  come  to  be  almost  universally  used  by  manufac¬ 
turers,  retailers  and  consumers,  as  well  as  by  depart¬ 
ments  and  bureaus  of  the  United  States  Government 
as  a  term  designating  the  commodity  which  was  known 
prior  to  1924  as  “artificial  silk”,  “imitation  silk”, 
“synthetic  silk”,  “fiber  silk”,  “art  silk”,  etc. 

Approval  of  Government  Departments 
and  Bureaus 

As  proof  of  this  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  as  well 
as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  have  from  time  to 
time  since  1924  issued  statements,  bulletins  and  reso¬ 
lutions  urging  the  general  adoption  of  the  term  “Rayon” 
for  all  artificial  silk  products. 

Definitions  of  “Rayon**  Appearing  in 
Dictionaries  and  Encyclopedias 

Definitions  of  the  generic  term  “Rayon”  may  be 
found  in  recent  editions  of  authoritative  dictionaries 


and  encyclopedias  published  subsequent  to  the  adoption 
of  the  term  in  1924.  This  may  be  taken  as  an  indication 
that  the  generic  term  “Rayon”  has  been  recognized  as 
a  new  word  in  the  English  language,  and  has  been  de¬ 
fined  by  the  editors  and  publishers  of  such  dictionaries 
as — 

New  International  Year  Book,  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,- New  York  City,  page  602. 

Dictionary  of  Textiles,  by  Louis  Harmuth, 
Third  Enlarged  Edition,  Fairchild  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  New  York  City,  page  153. 

Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary, 

G.  &  G.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass., 

page  107. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica,  The  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  Sup¬ 
plementary  Volume  I,  1926. 

Chambers  English  Dictionary,  London,  1925. 

The  Artificial  Silk  Handbook,  John  Haywood, 

Ltd.,  Manchester,  England. 

Four  Processes  for  Producing  “Rayon** 

There  are  four  processes  for  producing  “Rayon”, 
all  based  on  varying  uses  of  cellulose — 

A.  The  Viscose  Process,  which  produced 
84%  of  the  total  domestic  output  of 
Rayon  in  1928. 

B.  The  Nitrocellulose  Process,  which  produced 
8.6%  of  the  total  domestic  output  of 
Rayon  in  1928. 

C.  The  Cellulose  Acetate  Process,  which  pro¬ 
duced  5%  of  the  total  domestic  output  of 
Rayon  in  1928. 

D.  The  Cuprammonium  Process,  which  pro¬ 
duced  2.4%  of  the  total  domestic  output  of 
Rayon  in  1928. 

The  United  States  Government  as  well  as  textile 
manufacturers,  distributors  and  consumers  in  general, 
classify  the  products  made  in  accordance  with  the 
above  mentioned  processes  under  the  generic  term 
of  “Rayon”  because  they  are  all  synthetic  and  all  have 
their  origin  in  cellulose.  As  proof  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  regards  the  products 
of  each  of  these  processes  as  “Rayon”,  we  quote  the 
following  from  Bulletin  VH-Z,  April,  1926,  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

“There  are  four  basic  chemical  methods  or  pro¬ 
cesses  used  commercially  in  making  Rayon,  each  pro¬ 
ducing  a  product  somewhat  different  from  the  others: 
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1.  Nitrocellulose  or  Chardonnet. 

2.  Cuprammonium. 

3.  Viscose. 

4.  Cellulose  Acetate.” 

Consequently  “Rayon”,  according  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  is  the  authentic  gen¬ 
eric  term  used  to  designate  all  fabrics  made  of  a  Cellu¬ 
lose  Textile  Fiber  no  matter  what  their  trade  name. 

Generic  Term  *‘^Rayon”  Recognized  by  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  Preparing  H.  R.  2667 

In  preparing  the  Tariff  Bill  now  before  your  Com¬ 
mittee,  H.  R.  2667,  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  recognized  the  general 
adoption  and  use  of  the  term  “Rayon”  which  had  come 
into  existence  since  the  enactment  of  the  Tariff  Law  of 
1922.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  not  only  used  the  term  “Rayon” 
as  applying  to  all  artificial  silk  products  regardless  of 
under  what  processes  they  have  been  manufactured, 
but  even  saw  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  setting  up  a 
separate  schedule  known  as  Schedule  13 — “Rayon 
Manufactures” — of  H.  R.  2667.  This  action  of  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  has  met  with  the  approval  of  retail  distribu¬ 
tors,  manufacturers  of  Rayon  yarns  and  fabrics,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  merchandise  made  from  Rayon,  and  of 
consumer  organizations  in  general. 

At  the  time  this  Schedule  was  being  considered  by 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  only  opposition 
to  the  adoption  of  the  generic  term  “Rayon”  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  Tariff  Bill  of  1929,  came  from  a  single  manu¬ 
facturer  whose  product  is  manufactured  under  the  cellu¬ 
lose  acetate  process,  which  process  produced  only  5% 
of  the  total  output  of  Rayon  in  1928.  Since  that  time 
three  other  well-known,  well-established  manufacturers 
of  Rayon  have  erected  plants  in  the  States  of  Georgia, 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  to  be  devoted  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Rayon  according  to  the  cellulose  acetate  pro¬ 
cess.  All  three  of  these  manufacturers  have  gone  very 
definitely  on  record  as  desiring  that  fabrics  produced  by 
them  according  to  the  cellulose  acetate  process  shall  be 
classified  at  all  times  under  the  generic  term  “Rayon”. 

Amendments  to  Schedule  13  of  H.  R.  2667  Proposed 
by  The  Honorable  Phillips  Lee  Goldsborough, 

United  States  Senator  from  Maryland 

On  June  4th  (calendar  day  June  8th)  1929  there  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  .Amendments  proposed  by  the  Honorable 
Phillips  Lee  Goldsborough,  United  States  Senator  from 


Maryland,  treating  of  changes  in  the  nomenclature  of 
Schedule  13  “Rayon  Manufactures”  of  H.  R.  2667,  the 
Bill  now  being  considered  by  your  Committee.  The 
Amendments  proposed  by  Senator  Goldsborough  con¬ 
sist  of  inserting  the  words  “and  other  synthetic  tex¬ 
tiles”,  “and  other  synthetic”,  “and  other  synthetic  yarn”, 
“or  other  synthetic”,  “or  other  synthetic  textile”,  “or 
other  spun  synthetic  yarn”,  “cellulose  or  chemical  com¬ 
pounds  of  cellulose”,  “or  other  synthetic  yarn”,  “syn¬ 
thetic  yarn,  synthetic  textile,  cellulose  or  chemical  com¬ 
pounds  of  cellulose”,  and  a  few  changes  in  the  number 
of  nouns  and  verbs  in  order  to  make  the  grammatical 
construction  correct  where  these  insertions  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Amendments.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  members  of  your  Committee  have  in  their 
possession  printed  copies  of  the  Amendments  proposed 
by  Senator  Goldsborough  so  that  in  this  Brief  the  gen¬ 
eral  description  of  the  Amendments  given  above  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  identification. 

The  National  Retail  Eh-y  Goods  Association  opposes 
each  of  these  suggested  amendments  because  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  any  or  all  of  them  would  afford  opportunity 
for  confusion  and  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
consumers,  retailers  and  manufacturers  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  term  “Rayon”  as  it  applies  to  synthetic  silk 
fibers  and  fabrics.  The  adoption  of  any  or  all  of  these 
amendments  would  leave  the  way  open  for  the  adoption 
of  other  terms  and  even  private  trade  names  as  descrip¬ 
tive  of  artificial  silk  fibers  and  fabrics.  We  have  no 
objection  to  the  use  of  private  trade  or  brand  names 
when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  generic  term 
“Rayon”,  for  example — “Excella  Rayon” — (a  fictitious 
trade  name  used  here  simply  for  the  purpose  of  illus¬ 
tration),  but  we  do  oppose  any  suggested  changes  in 
the  nomenclature  of  Schedule  13  which  might  afford 
opportunity  in  the  future  to  have  synthetic  silk  fibers 
and  fabrics  known  by  other  than  the  generic  term 
“Rayon”. 

We  believe  that  the  definition  of  the  term  “Rayon” 
contained  in  Paragraph  1313  of  H.  R.  2667  is  specific 
and  adequate  enough  to  include  all  manufactures  of 
artificial  silk  regardless  of  under  which  of  the  four  pro¬ 
cesses  they  have  been  made.  Hence  we  see  no  necessity 
for  modifying  this  definition  nor  for  amending  the 
nomenclature  used  in  Schedule  13  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  new  classifications  for  any  synthetic  fibers. 
l)ecause  these  synthetic  fibers  now  projierly  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  definition  of  “Rayon”  ai)pearing  in 
Paragraph  1313  of  H.  R.  2667. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion  we  would  like  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  your  Committee  to  the  fact  that  the 
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generic  term  "Rayon”  is  Ijeing  generally  used  by  retail¬ 
ers,  manufacturers,  teachers,  writers  and  consumers  of 
textiles  in  the  United  States  as  descriptive  of  fibers 
and  fabrics  which  have  been  known  prior  to  1924  by 
such  misleading  and  unwieldy  terms  as  “artificial  silk”, 
"imitation  silk”,  “synthetic  silk”,  “fiber  silk’”,  “art  silk”, 
etc.  May  we  point  out  specifically  that  retail  dry  goods 
merchants  in  this  country  are  using  almost  universally 
the  generic  term  “Rayon”  as  descriptive  of  fibers  and 
fabrics  which  were  formerly  known  as  artificial  silk  in 
the  sale  and  advertising  of  such  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise?  Furthermore,  the  generic  term  "Rayon”  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  lines  of  merchandise  made  of  fiber  and  fabrics 
which  were  formerly  known  as  artificial  silk  is  being 
used,  and  its  meaning  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
great  mass  of  American  consumers. 

We  respectfully  petition  the  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  not  to  adopt 
the  Amendments  mentioned  heretofore  in  this  Brief 
treating  of  the  nomenclature  of  Schedule  13,  because 
the  adoption  of  any  or  all  of  them  would  result  in  con¬ 


fusion  and  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  merchants  and  consumers  as  to  what  should 
properly  be  included  under  the  generic  term  “Rayon”, 
and  would  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  by  manufacturers,  retailers  and 
consumers,  as  well  as  Government  bureaus  and  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  promotion  of  the  word  “Rayon”  as  a 
generic  tenn  in  our  language  descriptive  of  artificial 
silk  fibers  and  fabrics  regardless  of  slight  varying 
differences  in  their  manufacturing  processes,  or  regard¬ 
less  of  their  private  trade  or  brand  names. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Managing  Director, 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  6,  1929. 


Endorse  Millinery  Standards  of  Practice 

By  George  L.  Plant,  Director, 

Bureau  of  Trade  Relations 


A  KEEN  desire  on  the  part  of  the  retailer  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  elimination  of  trade  abuses  and  in 
the  promotion  of  better  relations  between  buyers 
and  sellers  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  ready  adop¬ 
tion  by  retail  stores  of  the  Standards  of  Business  Prac¬ 
tice  for  the  Millinery  Trade.  A  large  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Association  representing  all  types  of  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores  and  located  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  have  definitely  indicated  their  adop¬ 
tion  of  these  standards  by  signing  and  returning  the 
endorsement  blank  for  that  purpose. 

Not  only  has  a  willingness  to  accept  these  standards 
been  indicated  by  the  stores  operating  millinery  depart¬ 
ments  but  also  many  member  stores  not  selling  millin¬ 
ery  or  leasing  their  millinery  departments  have  definite¬ 
ly  accepted  and  approved  the  standards  as  fair  and 
accurate  guides  in  business  transactions  generally 
whether  they  apply  to  the  millinery  trade  or  to  other 
branches  of  industry. 

These  standards  were  established  by  five  national 
associations  affiliated  with  the  millinery  industry  in¬ 
cluding  this  organization,  in  an  attempt  to  eliminate 
many  of  the  present  sources  of  friction  and  misunder¬ 
standing  arising  between  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  mil¬ 
linery  industry  and  to  promote  better  and  more  profit¬ 
able  relations  between  millinery  buyers  and  sellers.  The 
standards  were  arrived  at  only  after  a  very  careful  and 
detailed  survey  into  existing  relationships  in  the  mil¬ 
linery  trade  conducted  jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  Trade 


Relations  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  the  Millinery  Association  of  America. 

The  other  four  associations  representative  of  differ¬ 
ent  branches  of  the  millinery  trade  which  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  this  movement  also  have  distributed  copies  of  the 
standards  to  their  respective  memberships  and  are  re¬ 
ceiving  signed  endorsements  from  their  members  indi¬ 
cating  the  adoption  of  the  standards  and  the  intention 
to  accept  them  as  guides  in  business  transactions. 

With  the  endorsement  of  this  code  of  business  prac¬ 
tice  by  all  branches  of  the  millinery  trade,  many  waste¬ 
ful  practices  arising  from  misunderstandings  will  be 
eliminated.  Complaints  of  violations  of  the  accepted 
practices  may  be  reported  to  any  of  the  associations 
cooperating  in  the  movement  and  every  effort  will  be 
exerted  to  induce  the  offending  parties  to  abide  by  the 
rules  established. 

In  order  that  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  may  play  its  part  in  the  promotion  of  this  work, 
it  is  particularly  important  that  our  members  study  and 
endorse  the  approved  standards  of  practice.  While  a 
gratifying  number  of  such  endorsements  have  already 
been  received,  the  cooperation  of  every  member  of  the 
association  is  greatly  needed.  Members  who  are  not 
familiar  and  who  have  not  indicated  their  approval  of 
them  are  urgently  requested  to  study  these  rules  and 
to  indicate  their  acceptance  and  adoption  to  the  Bureau 
of  Trade  Relations.  Additional  copies  of  the  standards 
and  endorsement  blanks  to  be  signed  will  be  furnished 
upon  request. 
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Buying  Ethics 

By  David  E.  Moeser  in  Collaboration  with  E.  V.  Downs, 
Conrad  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ONE  of  the  most  valuable  attributes  that  a  buyer 
can  possess  and  one  that  contributes  largely  to 
his  success  is  the  ability  to  cultivate  the  good  will 
of  his  resources  and  to  establish  amicable  relations  be¬ 
tween  these  resources  and  the  concern  he  represents. 

The  buyer  is  often  the  only  representative  of  his 
house  with  whom  the  seller  comes  in  contact  and  he 
should  feel  a  responsibility  to  protect  the  integrity  of  his 
house;  he  should  recognize  the  ultimate  advantage  to 
his  firm,  to  himself,  and  to  the  consumer  in  pursuing 
only  those  practices  which  are  based  on  a  spirit  of  fair 
play  and  honesty  of  business  dealing,  thereby  avoiding 
controversies,  which  are  costly  and  wasteful  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  esteem  in  which  his  firm  is  held  in  the 
market. 

Unfortunately,  unfair  practices  are  indulged  in  by 
both  buyer  and  seller  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  ap¬ 
parently,  without  reckoning  the  cost  which  they,  as  well 
as  the  consumer  must  pay  eventually. 

These  unethical  practices,  or  trade  abuses,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  have  been  regarded  so  serious  as  to 
warrant  the  attention,  not  only  of  pro^essive  trade 
associations  such  as  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  through  its  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations  and 
Trade  Relations  Committee  but  also  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  other  similar  bodies  concerned  with 
the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  industry.  The 
National  Chamber  undertook  a  detailed  survey  of  this 
subject  through  Committe  II  of  the  National  Distribu¬ 
tion  Conference,  which  Committee  states : 

“The  extent  of  unethical  trade  practices  in  any  indus¬ 
try  is  very  difficult  to  estimate.  Very  few  attempts  to 
figure  the  cost  and  number  of  such  practices  have  ever 
l)een  made.  This  survey  shows  that  they  are  of  great 
variety  and  are  indulged  in  sufficiently  frequently  to 
constitute  a  rather  serious  indictment  and  that  they 
impose  an  important  economic  burden  on  American 
Inisiness  and  on  the  consuming  public.  *  *  * 

“Unethical,  unjust  relations  obtaining  between  one 
business  and  another  are  wasteful  fundamentally  be¬ 
cause  they  produce  friction,  and  friction  always  causes 
loss  of  energy  in  the  main  direction  of  progress.  Prac¬ 
tical  illustrations  of  this  truth  appear  in  the  field  of 
unethical  trade  practices. 

The  beneficial  results  in  business  may  be  imagined 


if  the  time  and  money  spent  by  parties  in  attempting 
to  secure  unfair  advantages  against  one  another  were 
devoted  to  cooperative  thought  and  effort  to  improve 
trade  relations,  each  element  in  industry  recognizing 
that  it  can  best  further  its  own  prosperity  by  helping 
to  build  the  prosperity  of  the  businesses  with  which  it 
deals.  A  state  of  warfare  may  bring  temporary  ad¬ 
vantage  to  one  side  or  another,  but  individual  gains 
are  equalized  in  the  course  of  time  and  all  industry 
finally  bears  the  burden  of  strife. 

The  Managing  Director  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  has  said,  “We  suffer  from  the  fact 
that  relations  between  buyer  and  seller  instead  of  being 
a  firm,  solid  and  level  bridge  across  which  merchandise 
can  flow  steadily,  in  truth  are  a  sort  of  see-saw,  with 
the  buyer  at  one  end  and  the  seller  at  the  other.  When 
the  buyer’s  weight  pulls  his  end  down  the  advantage 
slides  to  him,  and  vice  versa. 

“Probably  all  intelligent  business  men  recognize  that 
manufacturer,  wholesaler  and  retailer  can  best  profit 
by  cultivating  each  other’s  good  will.  Why,  then,  is 
good  will  so  frequently  abused  by  unethical  trade 
practices  ?” 

On  this  same  subject,  we  have  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
A.  Lincoln  Filene,  who  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
National  Chamber’s  Committee  II  and  who  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  Chairman  of  the  Trade  Relations  Committee  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  expressed 
in  his  address  before  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  4th  Congress,  at  Stockholm. 

“In  all  business  dealing  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
distrust  between  manufacturers  as  a  class  and  distribu¬ 
tors  as  a  class.  *  *  *  the  existence  of  distrust  between 
buyer  and  seller  makes  more  difficult  and  costjy  the 
exchange  of  goods.  Suspicion  between  producers  and 
distributors  arises  because  there  exists  what  are  known 
as  trade  abuses ;  that  is,  attempts  by  either  a  producer 
or  a  distributor  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  other. 

In  every  trade  one  will  always  find  a  minority  of 
business  men  whose  business  practices  are  regarded  by 
the  concerns  with  which  they  deal  as  uneconomic  and 
unfair  *  *  *  unfair  actions  in  business  are  essentially 
wasteful.  They  impose  conditions  which  hinder  the  buy¬ 
er  or  seller  from  the  most  economical  operation  of  his 
affairs.  Not  only  do  they  increase  the  cost  of  doing 
business,  but  by  keeping  alive  suspicion  between  dis- 
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tributors  and  producers,  they  become  a  barrier  which 
interferes  with  the  easy  and  profitable  interchange  of 
goods.  *  *  *” 

Causes  of  Trade  Abuses 

As  pointed  out  by  Committee  II  of  the  National  Dis¬ 
tribution  Conference  and  as  substantiated  by  many 
subsequent  studies,  there  are  a  great  many  causes  of 
trade  abuses,  some  originating  with  the  buyer  and 
others  with  the  seller.  Many  of  these  trade  abuses  arise 
from  honest  misunderstandings  between  producers  and 
distributors.  Others  are  inherited  from  a  business  era 
which  was  less  alive  than  the  present  to  the  economic 
as  well  as  the  moral  disadvantages  of  “sharp  practice”, 
while  others  are  the  results  of  attempts  on  the  part  of 
unscrupulous  business  men  to  secure  an  unfair  advant¬ 
age  in  the  market  at  the  expense  of  those  with  whom 
they  deal.  More  specific  causes  of  these  abuses  are: — 

1.  Rapid  fluctuation  in  market  prices  resulting 
in  speculative  buying,  unjust  cancellations 
and  attempts  to  evade  contractual  obligat¬ 
ions. 

2.  Lack  of  sound  business  methods  in  purchas¬ 
ing  and  selling. 

3.  Fluctuations  in  style  and  the  confusion 
arising  from  too  many  styles,  varieties  and 
sizes  of  merchandise  and  unjust  style  and 
design  piracy. 

4.  Lack  of  standard  business  practices  and  lack 
of  standard  products  in  certain  industries. 

5.  Discrimination  among  customers  based 
upon  superior  bargaining  p>ower  by  large 
manufacturing,  wholesaling  and  retailing 
groups  and  the  favoring  of  old  customers 
against  new  accounts  not  justified  by  the 
difference  in  the  character  of  business. 

6.  Retaliation  for  past  injuries  in  an  attempt 
to  “get  back”  at  the  other  fellow  when 
market  conditions  are  to  his  disadvantage. 

7.  Excessive  demands  for  service  such  as 
unjust  price  concessions,  over-generous  al¬ 
lowance  on  returned  goods  and  abnormal 
credit  extensions  not  warranted  by  the 
character  of  the  order  and  contrary  to  the 
economical  conduct  of  business. 

Cost  of  Trade  Abuses 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee  that  the 
effects  of  trade  abuses  are  far-reaching  and  the  cost 
enormous — ^not  only  in  actual  money,  but  in  lost  time, 
lost  energy  and  loss  through  disrupted  relations.  The 
innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  suffer  through  unethical 
practices.  The  manufacturer  must  usually  take  a  loss 
when  reselling  goods  that  have  been  returned  or  can¬ 
celled  ;  the  retailer  who  has  been  oversold  must  resort  to 
markdowns  which  cut  into  his  profits  and  weaken  his 
future  buying  power ;  delayed  deliveries  are  a  loss  to 
the  retailer  by  the  amount  of  trade  which  his  competitor 
may  take  from  him,  and  the  customer  pays  for  unethical 


practices  in  such  things  as  substituted  merchandise  and 
wrong  sizes. 

Any  gain  which  the  customer  reaps  from  the  mis¬ 
takes  or  the  abuses  of  retailers  or  manufacturers  is 
temporary  or  illusory  since  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
burden  of  expense  of  these  unfair  trade  practices 
and  trade  abuses  must  be  borne  by  the  consumer. 

Every  dispute  resulting  from  an  unethical  practice 
means  waste.  Even  when  an  attempted  unethical  act 
is  finally  prevented  the  overhead  cost  in  arranging 
for  a  settlement  is  considerable.  A  market  in  which 
manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  attempt  to 
outwit  each  other  is  an  unhealthy  one  from  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  point  of  view,  and  the  energy  which  should 
be  devoted  to  constructive  work  such  as  lessening  the 
cost  of  distribution  and  production  and  other  econ¬ 
omies  is  foolishly  spent  in  destructive  activities. 

Suggested  Standards  of  Practice 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  buyer 
who  would  serve  his  house  well  will  look  to  the  meth¬ 
ods  which  he  pursues  in  dealing  with  his  resources ;  he 
will  protect  his  house  from  the  effects  of  mistakes  of 
his  own  which  may  result  from  carelessness  or  disregard 
of  lawful  practices,  as  well  as  from  possible  deliberate 
abuses  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  will  thereby  estab¬ 
lish  a  reputation  for  integrity  and  sound  business 
dealing. 

The  factors  in  buying  which  are  affected  principally 
by  the  buyer’s  conduct  are : 

a.  The  contract 

b.  Cooperation 

c.  Personal  relationship  of  buyer  with  seller. 

The  Contract 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  an  order  consti¬ 
tutes  a  contract  which  both  parties  are  expected  to  carry 
out.  For  this  reason  a  buyer  should  not  obligate  his 
house  for  merchandise  except  by  means  of  a  regular 
merchandise  purchase  order,  authorized  by  the  proper 
house  official.  The  buyer  should  not  leave  a  memoran¬ 
dum  with  a  manufacturer  unless  he  is  prepared  to  accept 
the  merchandise,  because  if  the  manufacturer  feels 
disposed  to  force  the  buyer  to  accept  merchandise  un¬ 
der  a  memorandum  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  there 
being  cases  on  record  of  tbe  court  having  construed  a 
memorandum  as  an  order  and  deciding  in  favor  of  the 
seller. 

Neither  should  the  seller  accept  a  memorandum  from 
the  buyer  as  an  order  unless  he  is  prepared  to  deliver 
the  merchandise  as  requested.  In  either  case,  the  regu¬ 
lar  conduct  of  business  based  on  brief  memorandum 
notes  is  condemned  as  unsound  and  unsatisfactory. 

Tbe  buyer  should  have  the  cooperation  of  his  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager  so  that  orders  will  be  approved 
promptly.  When  an  order  has  been  held  up  until  the 
last  minute  the  buyer  should  not  expect  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  take  merchandise  away  from  another  order 
which  may  have  been  in  his  hands  a  reasonable  time, 
thereby  disappointing  or  inconveniencing  some  other 
buyer. 
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Orders  should  be  specific  as  to  date  of  delivery, 
terms,  quantities,  assortments,  sizes,  colors  and  ma¬ 
terials,  and  any  special  conditions  of  purchase. 

Specific  date  of  delivery  is  important  for  the  reason 
that  only  when  the  date  of  delivery  is  definitely  stated 
on  the  order  is  the  buyer  justified  in  cancelling  if  deliv¬ 
ery  is  delayed  beyond  the  time  the  merchandise  is 
wanted.  Such  indefinite  terms  as  “ship  in  two  weeks”, 
"complete  in  two  weeks”,  “at  once”,  “as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble”,  have  pointed  the  way  for  dispute. 

Terms  should  also  be  fully  and  definitely  stated  on 
the  order;  the  phrase  “as  had”  should  never  be  used. 
The  buyer  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
terms  accorded  in  the  line  he  is  buying  and  should 
insist  that  his  house  receive  discounts  and  dating  equal 
to  the  best  given  to  any  house  buying  the  same  line 
under  similar  conditions.  And  conversely,  the  buyer 
should  not  accept  or  demand  special  concessions  in  the 
way  of  discounts  or  dating  not  justified  by  the  character 
of  the  order.  In  the  matter  of  dating,  the  buyer  of  a 
house  which  is  located  some  distance  from  the  market 
should  see  that  the  dating  is  sufficient  to  allow  for  the 
receipt  of  the  merchandise  before  the  bill  is  due. 

Specific  notations  on  the  order  as  to  quantities 
wanted,  sices,  tmterials,  and  color  assortments  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  buyer  against  substitution  and  in  the  event 
that  the  seller  attempts  to  substitute,  will  serve  as  in¬ 
disputable  basis  for  returning  merchandise  substituted. 

The  same  applies  to  any  special  conditions  of  pur¬ 
chase.  If  the  seller  fails  in  any  respect  to  carry  out 
his  agreement  with  the  buyer,  it  is  the  specification  on 
the  order,  over  the  buyer’s  and  seller’s  signatures,  that 
is  the  deciding  factor  in  any  controversy  which  may 
arise. 

After  an  order,  authorized  by  the  buyer’s  house,  has 
been  accepted  by  the  seller,  the  buyer  should  make  no 
attempt  to  trade  on  the  good  will  of  the  seller  by 
asking  for  concessions  beyond  those  agreed  to  in  the 
order — whether  these  be  in  the  form  of  goods  or 
service. 

The  so-called  “hand-to-mouth”  buying  which  has 
arisen  as  an  economic  evolution  has  its  effect  on  trade 
relations,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  “last-minute” 
buying,  which  often  forces  manufacturers  to  compete 
against  each  other  for  labor  and  materials  and  influ¬ 
ences  the  manufacturer  to  substitute  inferior  merchan¬ 
dise  to  protect  his  profit.  Therefore,  while  there  is 
advantage  in  careful  placing  of  orders,  “last-minute” 
buying  should  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Overbuying  is  to  be  avoided  and  no  buyer  should 
allow  himself  to  be  influenced  to  overbuy  by  the  seller’s 
threats  of  price  advance,  or  predictions  of  scarcity  of 
materials,  and  the  buyer  who  refuses  to  overbuy  is 
protecting  himself  and  the  seller  against  loss. 

While  it  is  the  practice  of  some  stores  to  make  oc¬ 
casional  demands  of  price  concessions  from  their  re¬ 
sources  on  merchandise  intended  for  special  sales,  buy¬ 
ers  should  see  that  such  a  privilege  is  not  abused  or 
indulged  in  at  frequent  intervals. 

M cmorandum  or  consignment  purchases  should  be 
retained  by  the  buyer  no  longer  than  the  time  agreed 


upon  with  the  seller,  except  by  special  permission  ob¬ 
tained  before  expiration  of  the  time  originally  agreed 
upon,  and  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  the  seller  the  buyer 
should  return  the  remainder  of  such  purchases  prepaid 
and  with  all  necessary  precautions  to  insure  the  receipt 
of  the  goods  by  the  seller  in  first-class  condition. 

Cancellations  and  Returns 

Other  phases  of  the  contract  are  cancellations  and 
returns.  Many  conditions  contribute  to  cancellations 
and  returns — some  legitimate,  others  not.  Cancella¬ 
tions  may  be  resorted  to  by  both  buyer  and  seller.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  cancellations  are  made  only 
for  reasons  which  are  generally  recognized  as  justified. 

Perhaps  the  more  serious  problem  affecting  the  con¬ 
tract  is  the  return  of  merchandise.  Manufacturers  in 
practically  every  line  of  industry  complain  of  retailers 
abusing  the  return  privilege,  while  retailers,  on  the 
other  hand,  claim  that  the  manufacturers  are  to  blame 
for  the  returns  being  necessary,  .-\mong  the  legitimate 
reasons  for  returns  by  retailers  to  the  seller  are  the 
following: 

1.  Failure  by  the  seller  to  deliver  within  the 
time  specified  on  the  order. 

2.  Substitution  of  style,  sizes,  colors  or  ma¬ 
terials.  '  \ 

3.  Defective  merchandise.  i  j 

4.  Unsolicited  and  unordered  merchandise. 

5.  Merchandise  inferior  to  the  samples  shown 
on  which  the  order  was  placed. 

6.  Merchandise  received  in  excess  of  that  actu¬ 
ally  ordered. 

7.  Merchandise  which  was  bought  as  exclusive 
but  which  has  also  been  sold  to  competitors. 

8.  Merchandise  returnable  by  reason  of  spec¬ 
ial  arrangements  with  seller. 

In  all  cases  the  buyer  should  notify  the  seller  that 
merchandise  is  to  be  returned.  This  is  a  simple  matter 
of  courtesy  to  which  the  seller  is  entitled,  and  one  which 
will  prevent  delay  in  the  acceptance  of  the  merchandise 
by  the  seller,  needless  correspondence  later  on,  and 
possible  loss  to  the  seller  through  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  the  merchandise  if  it  is  refused  when  first  pre¬ 
sented.  This  is  the  practice  of  many  manufacturers 
if  they  are  not  notified  in  advance  that  merchandise 
is  being  returned. 

Merchandise  which  has  been  bought  in  a  lot  should 
never  be  returned  in  part  (without  permission  of  the 
manufacturer)  if  the  entire  shipment  is  not  satisfactory 
to  the  buyer.  It  is  a  recognized  principle  of  basic  law 
that  the  buyer  must  accept  or  reject  the  whole  ship¬ 
ment.  and  for  the  buyer  to  attempt  to  do  otherwise 
is  to  invite  controversy  in  which  not  only  will  he  be 
the  loser  but  he  will  be  resorting  to  practice  which  may 
well  be  considered  unethical. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  manufacturers  accept  un¬ 
justified  returns  because  they  do  not  wish  to  offend 
the  buyer  or  run  the  risk  of  losing  an  important  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  the  buyer  who  has  a  sense  of  fair  dealing 
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will  not  ask  a  manufacturer  to  take  a  loss  for  which 
he  is  not  responsible. 

Outstanding  among  the  circumstances  which  do  not 
represent  legitimate  cause  for  cancelling  orders,  or  re¬ 
turning  merchandise,  and  which  incur  the  ill-will  of 
manufacturers  if  indulged  in  by  the  buyer,  are: 

1.  Merchandise  which  has  been  delivered  in  full 
compliance  with  the  order  but  which  the 
merchant  has  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
sell  and  which  he  returns  after  a  consider¬ 
able  period  of  time. 

2.  Merchandise  which  the  buyer  has  ordered  in 
good  faith  for  a  sale  event  which  did  not 
prove  successful. 

3.  Merchandise  which  has  been  bought  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  needs  in  expectation  of  price  ad¬ 
vances  which  fail  to  materialize. 

4.  Merchandise  received  on  orders  placed  with 
several  manufacturers  to  protect  the  buyer 
against  slow  or  partial  deliveries,  with  the 
mental  reservation  of  cancelling  some  of  the 
orders  later.  This  practice  is  particularly  ob¬ 
jectionable  because  it  creates  an  artificial 
demand  and  the  reaction  which  must  inevit¬ 
ably  follow  over-production  brings  loss  to 
the  manufacturer  and  to  the  buyer  as  well. 

5.  Merchandise  in  stock  on  which  the  market 
price  has  declined. 

6.  Merchandise  which  has  been  damaged  by 
handling  after  receipt  by  the  buyer. 

7.  Questionable  claims  that  merchandise  is 
,  short  in  quantity  or  is  damaged,  or  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  specification,  or  delayed  too  long 
in  delivery  to  be  salable. 

8.  Higher  priced  merchandise  bought  earlier 
in  the  season  and  which  has  depreciated  in 
value  because  of  recopying  in  lower  priced 
materials  by  other  manufacturers. 

9.  Merchandise  purchased  early  in  the  season 
which  has  not  caught  the  fancy  of  the 
public. 

10.  Merchandise  returned  by  customers  for 
causes  not  attributable  to  the  seller. 

Cooperation 

The  buyer’s  expectation  of  service,  or  cooperation, 
from  the  manufacturer  should  be  based  on  (a)  fair 
price  concessions  when  occasions  warrant,  (b)  fair 
allowance  on  merchandise  which  has  been  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  the  cause  for  which  can  be  attributed  to  the 
manufacturer  of  the  article,  (c)  normal  discount  con¬ 
cessions  and  credit  extensions. 

The  buyer  should  not  take  advantage  of  any  highly 
competitive  conditions  in  the  market  to  make  excessive 
demands  for  service  in  these  respects,  nor  will  the 
wise  buyer  be  such  a  close  buyer  as  to  lose  out  on 
quality.  Individual  buyers  whose  houses  are  affiliated 
with  group-buying  organizations  should  not  attempt  to 
trade  on  the  buying  power  of  the  organization  and  the 
seller’s  desire  to  be  in  standing  with  the  group  by  de- 


•manding  unusual  concessions  on  their  individual  pur¬ 
chases — that  is,  concessions  which  will  not  permit  the 
vendor  to  show  a  profit  on  the  transaction. 

Particularly  in  the  matter  of  service  expected  from 
manufacturers  on  customer’s  adjustments  there  is  an 
inclination  on  the  part  of  some  buyers  to  attempt  to 
make  the  manufacturer  take  the  loss  when  the  adjust¬ 
ment  is  a  matter  of  policy  with  the  buyer’s  house,  in 
which  case  the  buyer  should  take  the  loss.  But  in  any 
case  where  the  adjustment  is  due  clearly  to  defective 
merchandise  the  buyer  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the 
manufacturer  take  the  burden  of  the  adjustment. 

Personal  Relationship  of  Buyer  and  Seller 

Between  the  buyer  and  the  seller  there  should  be  a 
friendliness  of  a  sort  that  benefits  both  parties;  there 
should  be  understanding  and  consideration  of  mutual 
difficulties  and  problems ;  there  should  be  human  inter¬ 
est  and  courtesy. 

Complaint  is  made  by  manufacturers  that  buyers  are 
discourteous  to  their  salesmen ;  they  fail  to  keep  appoint¬ 
ments;  they  keep  salesmen  waiting  an  unreasonable 
length  of  time ;  they  refuse  to  look  at  their  lines ;  they 
seek  personal  favors  in  the  way  of  entertainment  and 
gifts.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  complaints  are 
justified  in  many  instances. 

The  seller  is  entitled  to  quite  as  much  courtesy  from 
the  buyer  as  the  buyer  expects  from  the  seller.  A 
salesman’s  time  is  valuable,  and  the  buyer  has  no  right 
to  waste  it.  If  the  buyer  finds  he  cannot  keep  an  ap¬ 
pointment  he  should  notify  the  salesman  so  that  the 
latter’s  time  may  be  used  to  advantage  elsewhere;  if 
a  salesman  calls  without  an  appointment  he  should  be 
seen  promptly,  and  salesmen  should  not  be  asked  to 
call  back  several  times  for  an  order.  The  alert  buyer 
who  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  new  things  will  not 
refuse  to  look  at  a  new  line.  He  will  welcome  the 
opportunity. 

Courtesy  to  the  seller  in  all  these  matters  will  foster 
good  will  and  will  prevent  waste  of  time  and  money. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  undesirable  and  uneconomic 
relation  that  exists  between  buyers  and  sellers  is  that 
brought  about  by  commercial  bribery;  in  other  words, 
the  acceptance  of  entertainment,  gifts,  or  special  favors. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  acceptance  of  favors  of 
whatever  nature  is  unethical,  the  buyer  who  declines 
to  put  himself  under  obligation  in  a  personal  way  to 
his  resources  is  in  a  better  position  to  demand  the  best 
the  manufacturer  can  furnish  in  values,  prices,  terms 
and  legitimate  service,  and  when  a  manufacturer  has 
rendered  full  measure  in  these  respects  he  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  his  obligation  is  ended. 

Should  any  circumstances  or  occasion  warrant  the 
buyer  in  accepting  any  personal  courtesy  from  the  seller 
or  his  representative  it  should  be  accepted  on  a  recipro¬ 
cal  basis,  so  that  there  shall  remain  no  obligation  on 
either  side,  and  any  expense  incurred  by  the  buyer 
should  be  included  in  his  expense  account  and  paid  by 
the  firm  as  an  item  of  expense.  The  acceptance  by  the 
buyer  of  any  form  of  favors  from  the  seller  brings 
about  a  demoralizing  and  uneconomic  relation  between 
the  two  which  reacts  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  buyer. 
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Stillfilm  Service  Meets  Immediate  Needs 
of  Selling  Departments 


lyf  ISS  Martha  Douglas,  Training  Director  of  Janies 
McCreery  &  Company  was  elected  Chairman  of 
the  Educational  Stillfilm  Committee  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Committee.  As  a  guide  for  the  Committee 
and  for  the  various  sub-committees  that  are  working 
on  individual  films  of  this  service,  the  Committee  de¬ 
cided  on  this  principle  for  the  subject  content  of  the 
merchandise  films  for  the  first  year — “These  films 
shall  be  training  films  teaching  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  selling  viewpoint.”  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Committee  to  have  all  the  films  in  this  service  meet 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  selling  departments. 

Enthusiastic  letters  from  stores  have  greeted  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  first  films  of  this  service.  The  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  one  store  points  out  the  direct  practical  value 
of  the  information  given  in  the  films. 

“The  writer  has  just  had  the  privilege  of 
viewing  the  first  film  on  Rayon  and  its  pro¬ 
duction  in  our  Training  Department.  It  was 
interesting  indeed  to  note  the  reaction  of  the 
salespeople  and  others  who  were  present  at 
this  meeting  and  I  must  assure  you  that  the 
film  was  most  helpful  in  increasing  the  in¬ 
terest  already  manifested  in  this  marvelous  de¬ 
velopment. 

“While  time  of  course  did  not  permit  the 
elaborate  description  of  the  manufacuring 
process,  it  did  succeed  in  bringing  out  the  main 
facts  that  would  help  each  salesperson  to  more 
intelligently  sell  Rayon  in  its  various  uses. 

“We  have  always  been  firm  in  our  belief  that 
a  picturization  of  the  merchandise  itself 
seemed  a  very  important  factor  in  store  train¬ 
ing  work.” 


Among  recent  films  already  issued  to  stores,  the 
Silk  Hosiery  film  answers  such  questions  as — why  are 
chiffon  hose  and  full  fashioned  hose  more  expensive 
than  service  weight  and  semi-fashioned  hose;  what  are 
seconds;  what  are  some  talking  points  to  sell  hose; 
how  shall  the  salesclerk  show  the  hose  to  the  customer 
how  may  the  salesclerk  suggest  purchase  of  additional 
hose  to  the  customer? 

The  film,  “Silk — The  Fabric  of  Beauty”,  pictures 
fundamental  basic  textile  processes  in  simple,  non-tech- 
nical  form.  A  number  of  diagrammatic  sketches  are 
included  to  point  out  the  significant  differences  in  con¬ 
struction  of  the  common  silk  weaves.  Block  printing 
is  explained.  Talking  points  and  methods  of  draping 
silk  are  suggested  to  the  salesclerk.  This  film  is  being 
shown  successfully  to  salesclerks  in  many  departments 
carrying  silk  merchandise,  as  piece  goods,  apparel,  ac¬ 
cessory,  and  home  furnishing  departments. 

Actual  colors  have  been  successfully  used  in  the  In¬ 
terior  Decorating  film  to  teach  principles  of  color  har¬ 
mony  in  decorating. 

The  stores  of  the  Association  owe  much  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  supervisory  committee  who  have  generously 
given  their  own  time  in  starting  this  new  service.  The 
training  directors  who  are  members  of  the  Educational 
Stillfilm  Service  have  not  only  worked  closely  with  the 
producer  in  planning  and  approving  these  films,  but 
have  themselves  written  most  of  the  Instruction  Guides 
and  Salesclerks’  Manuals  accompanying  the  first  films 
in  the  Service. 

Further  information  on  this  film  service  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  Educational  Stillfilm  Committee,  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225  West  34th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


The  Buyer’s  Job 
Buying  Ethics 


These  facts  are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  unfair 
practices  in  business  represent  an  economic  waste  which 
should  be  eliminated  and  buyers  in  all  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise  will  do  well  to  look  into  their  practices  and 
to  correct  those  which  are  faulty. 

Conclusion 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has 
definitely  recognized  the  seriousness  of  this  problem  by 
establishing  a  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations  and  by  creat¬ 
ing  a  Trade  Relations  Committee  composed  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  executives  of  eleven  prominent  and  progressive 
retail  concerns  located  throughout  the  country.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  Trade  Relations  Committee,  a  de¬ 
tailed  survey  of  trade  practices  in  the  millinery  industry 


has  been  completed  and  has  resulted  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  definite  standards  of  business  practice  which 
have  been  adopted  by  five  national  organizations  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  millinery  industry.  Similar  surveys  and 
studies  are  being  conducted  in  the  silk  and  furniture 
industries  which  will  result  in  the  establishment  of 
similar  standards  of  practice  to  serve  as  business 
guides.  As  the  result  of  these  studies,  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  available  to  buyers  in  scrutinizing  their 
own  particular  practices  and  in  correcting  those  which 
are  unfair  and  undesirable. 

In  the  elimination  of  trade  abuses  the  buyer  has  a 
major  responsibility,  for  without  a  desire  on  his  part  to 
operate  on  sound  business  principles  it  is  futile  for  trade 
associations  and  store  owners  to  draw  up  rules  and 
regulations  and  enter  into  agreements. 
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Arbitration  Facilities  Provided 

By  George  L.  Plant,  Director,  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


WITH  the  establishment  of  arbitration  machinery, 
another  important  service  is  added  to  the  list  of 
activities  conducted  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  for  its  members.  At  its  June,  1929 
meeting,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  definitely  approved  and  author¬ 
ized  the  establishment  of  effective  arbitration  facilities 
for  the  use  of  the  Association’s  members  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  their  business  disputes.  As  the  result  of  this 
action,  any  member  of  the  Association  desiring  to  have 
a  dispute  settled  by  arbitration  is  now  assured  prompt 
and  effective  cooperation,  provided  the  controversy  is 
one  in  which  civil  action  may  ordinarily  be  brought. 
Similarly,  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  may  submit 
to  the  Executive  Offices  of  the  Association  for  arbi¬ 
tration  a  controversy  with  a  member  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  AssociatiOTi. 

The  importance  of  arbitration  in  the  prompt  and 
economical  settlement  of  commercial  disputes  has  long 
been  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  As¬ 
sociation.  After  long  and  careful  consideration,  the 
Board  of  Directors  have  decided  that  the  best  method 
of  providing  efficient  arbitration  machinery  for  the  use 
of  members  is  by  enlisting  the  services  and  facilities 
of  the  American  Arbitration  Association,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  devoting  its  entire  efforts  to  the  promotion  of  the 
principle  of  arbitration.  Acting  upon  this  conclusion, 
detailed  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Arbitration  Association  to  cooperate  in  handling 
and  arranging  for  the  arbitration  of  all  disputes  volun¬ 
tarily  submitted  to  the  Association  by  its  members  or 
by  concerns  dealing  directly  with  members  of  the 
Association. 

American  Arbitration  Association 

Because  of  its  impartial  character  and  its  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  phases  of  the  subject,  the  American 
Arbitration  Association  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  assist 
in  this  work.  It  has  established  arbitration  tribunal 
facilities  in  over  1650  communities  throughout  the 
United  States  to  which  are  attached  a  Panel  of  over 
6,000  arbitrators  who  serve  without  compensation. 
These  arbitrators  represent  a  cross-section  of  the  indus¬ 
trial,  business  and  professional  life  of  the  country, 
whose  services  are  available  at  all  times  to  members  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  order  to 
insure  the  proper  handling  of  the  essential  technical 
procedure  and  a  full  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Federal  or  of  the  varying  state  arbitration  laws 
and  the  judicial  decisions  thereunder. 

Arbitration  Procedure 

The  first  step  in  arranging  for  arbitration  is  for  a 
member  to  submit  to  the  Executive  Offices  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  the  controversy  he  wishes  arbitrated,  giving 


the  names  and  addresses  of  both  parties  to  the  dispute 
and  any  other  helpful  information.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  communications,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  will  then  enlist  the  services  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Arbitration  Association  whose  national  head¬ 
quarters  are  at  521  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
which  will  cooperate  in  making  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  arbitration.  A  communication  will  im¬ 
mediately  be  addressed  to  the  other  party  asking  him  to 
arbitrate  and  as  soon  as  agreements  to  arbitrate  are 
obtained  from  both  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  proced¬ 
ure  will  follow  in  a  prompt  and  simple  manner. 

The  entire  procedure  is  private  and  each  party  is 
permitted  to  submit  its  side  of  the  dispute  in  its  own 
way  without  regard  to  technical  rules  of  evidence  or  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  customary  court  processes. 
The  decision  of  the  arbitrators,  selected  because  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  industry,  commodity  or  the  problem 
involved,  is  usually  final  and  binding  whether  the  mat¬ 
ter  submitted  involves  a  question  of  law  or  of  fact. 
By  conducting  the  procedure  in  harmony  with  the  arbi¬ 
tration  law,  the  award  when  rendered,  usually  has  the 
force  and  effect  of  a  court  judgment.  Throughout  the 
entire  procedure,  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will  maintain 
a  direct  and  personal  contact  with  the  American  Arbi¬ 
tration  Association  and  will  be  informed  at  all  times  of 
the  nature  and  developments  of  each  arbitration  pro¬ 
ceedings,  having  the’’ privilege,  if  desired,  of  attending 
any  arbitration  case. 

Arbitration  Rules 

This  arbitration  procedure  is  available  whether  the 
dispute  arises  in  the  course  of  a  business  transaction 
where  there  is  no  previous  agreement  to  arbitrate  or 
whether  it  arises  out  of  a  written  contract  embodying 
a  special  clause  definitely  stipulating  that  any  subse¬ 
quent  misunderstandings  must  be  arbitrated.  In  both 
instances,  the  rules  of  the  American  Arbitration  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  followed  since  they  assure  a  definite 
and  automatic  procedure  and  the  prompt  and  effective 
enforcement  of  the  proceedings.  Unnecessary  delays 
are  eliminated,  all  required  papers  are  properly  drawn, 
a  party’s  failure  to  act  is  guarded  against,  no  substantial 
lapse  in  the  proceedings  can  occur  and  the  costs  are 
carefully  controlled. 

Selection  of  Arbitrators 

The  parties  to  a  dispute  may  mutually  agree  upon 
the  arbitrators.  If  they  cannot  agree  or  have  not 
so  agreed  upon  them,  the  American  Arbitration  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  submit  a  list  of  persons  from  its  National 
Panel  selected  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the 
controversy  and  the  specifications  of  the  parties.  Evi¬ 
dence  may  be  submited  either  by  correspondence  or  in 
person,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  dispute  and 
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What  is  Retail  Selling? 

A  Definition  by  Helen  Rich  Norton 


Helen  Rich  Norton  in  her  recent  book  “A  Text¬ 
book  on  Retail  Selling”,  makes  the  following  stimulat¬ 
ing  statement  in  her  preface. 

The  quotations  from  the  preface  by  the  author  give 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  book; 

“Selling  is  the  last  step  in  a  long  process  leading  to 
one  main  objective, — the  placing  of  a  commodity  in 
the  hands  of  a  purchaser.  The  various  agencies  which 
exist  for  the  furtherance  of  this  end  reach  their  climax 
in  a  sale,  and  upon  the  the  salesman  rests  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  bringing  to  a  successful  termination  the 
efforts  of  the  many  whose  labor  has  contributed  in 
one  way  or  another  to  the  finished  piece  of  merchan¬ 
dise  that  is  placed  before  a  customer.  That  the  sale 
is  often  unsuccessful  from  the  point  of  view  of  both 
store  and  customer  is  too  well  known,  too  familiar  an 
experience,  to  need  comment.  The  mediocre,  unen¬ 


lightened  work  of  the  average  salesperson  results  in  an 
economic  waste  which,  if  fully  understood,  would  be  a 
matter  of  as  much  concern  to  the  community  at  large 
as  it  now  is  to  the  merchant. 

We  look  to  the  schools  for  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  ineffectual  selling,  for  the  schools  can  give  the 
educative  preparation  for  store  work  that  is  so  greatly 
needed.  Retail  selling,  as  a  subject,  has  a  legitimate 
place  in  the  school  curriculum  because  of  its  far-reach¬ 
ing  educational  possibilities.  It  borders  on  such  major 
fields  of  knowledge  as  art,  science,  mathematics,  and 
language;  commerce  and  manufacture;  history,  sociol¬ 
ogy,  economics,  and  psychology.  Personality  and  char¬ 
acter  are  developed  through  it;  appreciation  is  quick¬ 
ened;  interests  are  broadened.  Few  subjects  touch 
life  at  more  points.” 


Arbitration  Facilities  Provided 


the  agreement  of  the  parties  involved.  Arbitration 
hearings  may  be  held  at  any  mutually  convenient  place. 

Cost  of  Arbitration 

The  cost  of  an  arbitration  under  the  rules  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  is  kept  at  a  mini¬ 
mum.  The  standard  fees  are  $10.00  to  each  party  for 
the  first  hearing  and  $5.00  to  each  party  for  each  subse¬ 
quent  hearing  where  the  dispute  involves  a  claim  of 
less  than  $1,000.  In  disputes  involving  claims  between 
$1,000.  and  $10,000.,  the  fees  are  $25.00  to  each  party 
for  the  first  hearing  and  $12.50  apiece  for  each  subse¬ 
quent  hearing.  If  the  dispute  involves  an  amount  in 
excess  of  $10,000.,  the  cost  is  to  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  between  the  Association  and  the  parties  to  the 
controversy.  These  fees  cover  all  costs  except  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  parties  themselves  since  the  arbitrators 
serve  without  compensation.  Should  there  be  any  addi¬ 
tional  expense,  they  will  not  be  incurred  unless  the 
amount  is  mutually  agreed  upon  in  advance. 

Awards 

If  a  party  refuses  or  neglects  to  proceed  with  the 
arbitration  after  he  has  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
arbitrate  either  by  submission  or  through  a  clause  in 
the  contract,  usually  the  appropriate  court  will  order 
the  arbitration  to  proceed.  If  he  undertakes  to  litigate, 
the  appropriate  court  will  stay  any  suit  or  proceeding 
brought  in  violation  of  the  arbitration  agreement. 

The  award  is  valid  if  rendered  by  a  majority  of  the 
arbitrators  and  must  be  confirmed  by  the  court  before 
judgment  can  be  entered  thereon.  The  court  may  not 
review  the  merits  of  the  controversy  and  must  confirm 
the  award,  unless  there  is  proven  fraud,  partiality  or 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  arbitrators. 


The  foregoing  describes  briefly  the  arbitration  facil¬ 
ities  which  have  been  provided  to  the  members  of  this 
Association  and  the  procedure  in  which  specific  dis¬ 
putes  may  voluntarily  be  arbitrated. 

Advantages  of  Arbitration 

Arbitration  is  generally  acknowledged  by  honorable 
business  men  who  wish  to  fulfill  their  agreements  as 
the  best  means  of  settling  disputes  of  a  commercial 
nature  since  it  is  both  inexpensive  and  permanently 
satisfactory  in  its  results.  It  hcis  the  advantages  of 
prompt  and  effective  action  without  incurring  the  delay, 
the  expense  and  possible  ill-will  which  frequently  em¬ 
anates  from  litigation  and  court  proceedings. 

Many  progressive  associations  have  long  provided  for 
their  members  adequate  and  effective  arbitration  ma¬ 
chinery  and  the  frequent  use  of  this  machinery  has 
proved  of  immense  benefit,  not  only  to  the  members  of 
the  organizations  but  also  to  the  concerns  with  whom 
the  members  deal.  For  this  reason,  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  feel 
that  in  establishing  arbitration  facilities,  it  is  providing 
a  service  to  the  members  of  this  Association  which  will 
not  only  benefit  them  through  the  amicable  settlement 
of  disputes  which  they  may  experience  but  also  will 
eventually  be  effective  in  eliminating  the  sources  and 
causes  of  many  misunderstandings  between  buyers  and 
sellers  experienced  in  the  present-day  competition. 

The  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  are  urged  to  utilize  these  cooperative  arbitra¬ 
tion  facilities  for  the  prompt,  inexpensive  and  friendly 
settlement  of  business  controversies.  Both  this  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  American  Arbitration  Association  will 
gladly  furnish  any  further  information  regarding  arbi¬ 
tration  procedure  and  law  which  may  be  desired. 
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Mr.  Sidney  R.  Baer,  in  the  opening  address  of  the 
recent  R.  D.  A.  convention  in  St.  Louis,  speaking 
on  “The  Effect  of  Changes  in  Modern  Retailing 
on  Distribution”,  made  the  following  statement. 

“The  retail  business  of  today  is  passing  through  a 
transition,  whereby  it  is  fast  becoming  a  science  and  a 
profession,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Its  whole  or¬ 
ganization  and  its  whole  structure,  are  being  remade, 
in  order  that  this  claim  be  dignified. 

Leadership  Needed 

“There  is  no  branch  of  the  business,  or  no  department, 
which  needs  scientific  leadership  more  than  that  im¬ 
portant  division  of  a  great  Department  Store  which 
shoulders  the  responsibility  for  the  distribution  and 
delivery  of  the  millions  of  dollars  of  goods  sold  each 
year.  It  is  through  this  department  that  is  consummated 
the  transaction  between  the  institution  and  customer, 
which  begins  with  the  customer,  which,  to  a  great 
extent,  determines  whether  the  institution  has  built 
good-will,  a  prime  and  fundamental  factor  influencing 
the  degree  of  its  success.” 

One  Service  Is  Convenient  Shopping  Facilities 

It  has  been  said  that  the  primary  purpose  of  De¬ 
partment  Stores  is  SERVICE.  They  contribute  nothing 
to  the  merchandise  as  they  are  merely  a  shopping  medi¬ 
um  for  the  customer,  and  the  best  store  is  the  one  that 
best  senses  the  customer’s  demand.  These  demands  have 
caused  the  stores  to  develop  systems  and  services  to 
provide  the  customers  with  convenient  shopping  facili¬ 
ties  that  will  tend  to  minimize  the  effort  and  fatigue. 

A  Factor  in  Good  Will 

For  the  customer’s  convenience  the  Charge  Account 
and  C.  O.  D.  systems  were  devised.  The  transition  has 
seen  stores  provide  Waiting  Rooms,  Rest  Rooms,  Per¬ 
sonal  Shopping  Bureaus,  Deferred  Payment  Plan,  etc. 
The  Parking  Station  service  is  one  of  the  latest.  The 
Delivery  Department  has  kept  pace  in  this  transition, 
and  the  department  that  was  once  relegated  to  a  corner 
in  the  basement  and  whose  function  was  considered  a 
burden  and  an  unnecessary  expense,  today,  is  considered 
the  last  contact  with  the  patrons  of  the  store  and  a 
factor  in  securing  and  sustaining  good-will. 

The  Remote  Delivery  Station  and  Service  Ware¬ 
house  is  a  reality.  These  various  changes  have  affected 
the  old  time  driver  and  helper. 

A  Clearing  House — A  Research  Medium 

Back  in  1917,  several  Delivery  executives  visioned 
the  coming  transition,  and  for  their  common  need,  or¬ 
ganized  what  is  today  the  Retail  Delivery  Association 


of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and 
since  then  this  Association  has  served  as  a  Clearing 
House  and  as  a  research  medium. 

Each  year  its  Conventions  have  served  as  a  melting 
pot  for  the  best  and  most  progressive  ideas  on  the 
broad  subject  of  distribution.  Papers,  and  the  pertinent 
discussions  which  follow  are  each  year  compiled  and 
supplemented  by  such  material  gathered  during  the 
year. 

This  is  edited  and  available  complete  and  in  pamphlet 
form. 

Every  phase  of  business  has  had  its  analysis,  and 
the  R.  D.  A.  is  a  helpful  medium  to  those  who  have  a 
problem  to  solve.  Increased  interest  has  been  shown  by 
the  members,  in  the  research  work  done  by  the  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  an  extensive  program  is  planned,  some  of  it 
being  already  under  way.  The  material  is  continually 
being  gathered  and  indexed.  Pamphlets  and  reports 
from  outside  sources  which  are  of  value  to  delivery 
executives  are  being  gathered  and  distributed  to  mem¬ 
bers  whenever  possible. 

Committees  are  being  formed  to  sponsor  studies  and 
prepare  reports  on  a  wide  range  of  delivery  subjects. 
The  Retail  Delivery  Association  is  also  participating 
in  the  study  of  Containers  and  Unit  Packing,  which  is 
being  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.,  and  at  present  is  experimenting  with  the  packing 
of  such  merchandise  that  has  been  causing  breakage  in 
some  of  our  member  stores. 

The  year  Book  for  1929  is  now  available,  and  among 
its  many  interesting  topics,  you  will  find  the  following: 

Latest  Developments  in  the  Problem  of  Unit 
Packing  for  Delivery. 

Production  Records  Designed  to  Increase  Effi¬ 
ciency. 

Making  Your  Motor  Oil  Pay  a  Dividend. 
Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  the  Draw¬ 
back  System. 

Hiring  Vs.  Owning  Peak  Season  Vehicles. 

A  Modern  Truck  Washing  System. 

Short  Cuts  in  Packing  That  Save  Money. 
Reducing  Operating  Expenses  by  Consoli¬ 
dated  Delivery. 

A  New  Approach  to  the  Study  of  Accident 
Prevention. 

Modernization  of  the  Truck  Repair  Shop. 

Service  Warehouse  Building  and  Its  Various 
Features. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  efforts  of  the  Retail 
Delivery  Association  are  highly  appreciated,  and  filling 
an  important  need. 
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Paying  Selling  Employees 

Need  for  Determining  Facts 
Upon  Which  to  Base  Salari  ^ 

With  Summary,  Discussions  and  Chart 
By  W.  Z.  Tucker,  Sales  Manager,  W.  A.  Wieholdt  &  Co.,  Chicago 

Delivered  before  Store  Managers^  Division, 

1929  Concurrent  Conventions,  Chicago 


The  recent  work  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  on  selling  compensation  has  been  stud¬ 
ied  with  interest. 

In  this  work  a  very  constructive  effort  is  being  made 
to  get  at  actual  facts.  Often  in  the  past  the  ever  arising 
problem  of  salary  adjustment  has  been  approached  too 
much  from  an  arbitrary  rather  than  a  matter  of  fact 
point  of  view. 

As  a  rule,  men  are  influenced  somewhat  equally  by 
known  facts,  but  they  differ  materially  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  facts.  So,  if  in  all  problems  in  business  we  can 
use  common  standards  of  measurement  of  facts,  we 
should  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  com¬ 
mon  conclusion. 

It  is  necessary  in  determining  selling  salaries,  as  in 
any  other  sort  of  a  business  problem,  to  set  up  some 
kind  of  a  yard-stick  by  which  the  problem  can  be  meas¬ 
ured. 

A  salary  should  be  no  bigger  than  the  job  which  pays 
it.  In  other  words,  the  salary  is  measured  by  the  job. 
A  job  may  have  minimum,  average  and  maximum  re¬ 
quirements  for  which  minimum,  average  and  maximum 
salaries  are  paid. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  one  is  earning  more  than  a 
job  is  worth,  but  it  may  be  said  that  one  could  earn 
more  in  a  bigger  job.  To  pay  a  salary  beyond  the  maxi¬ 
mum  which  the  job  is  worth  is  unsound.  To  pay  a 
salary  below  the  minimum  which  the  job  is  worth, 
eventually  means  that  the  work  will  be  handled  ineffi¬ 
ciently. 

We  can  count  on  it  that  in  employing  salespeople  or 
anyone  else,  in  the  long  run  we  are  going  to  get  just 
about  exactly  what  we  pay  for. 

Knowing  Job  Requirements — The  first  problem, 
therefore,  in  setting  salaries  is  to  know  the  require¬ 
ments  of  selling  jobs.  In  determining  the  requirements 
of  selling  jobs  we  cannot  determine  what  is  involved  in 
selling  in  general,  but  we  must  decide  how  departments 
vary  one  from  another.  Which  shall  we  decide,  for 
example,  is  the  more  difficult  to  sell — women’s  coats 
or  hardware? 

This  matter  of  working  out  the  requirements  of  sell¬ 
ing  jobs  is  simple  enough  in  theory,  yet  it  is  more  or 
less  a  difficult  matter  to  carry  it  out  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy. 

A  Method  of  Approach — Every  once  in  a  while  it  is 
believed  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  approach  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  selling  jobs  with  a  fresh  viewpoint  as  would  a 
person  unaccustomed  to  department  store  work. 

It  is  interesting  sometimes  to  walk  through  a  store, 
observe  the  salespeople  and  consider  the  factors  that 


enter  into  the  making  of  the  sale  and  then  consider  the 
earnings  of  the  salesperson  involved  in  making  the 
sale.  Often  by  just  such  a  simple  process  as  this,  we 
will  discover  that  custom,  prejudice  or  the  undue  weigh¬ 
ing  of  irrelevant  facts  has  led  to  the  setting  of  unfair 
wage  scales. 

For  example,  the  other  day  we  happened  to  be  having 
a  big  rug  sale.  We  advertised  rather  heavily  in  the 
paper,  featuring  a  very  excellent  value  in  small  felt 
base  floor  coverings  in  the  linoleum  department  and  also 
a  number  of  good  values  in  all  kinds  of  rugs  in  the  rug 
department. 

In  going  through  one  of  the  stores  in  which  the  two 
departments  happened  to  be  adjacent,  my  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  large  line  of  people  buying  this  felt  base 
floor  covering.  From  what  could  be  observed  the  only 
thing  involved  in  making  this  sale  of  floor  coverings 
was  the  physical  exertion  of  the  salesperson. 

At  the  time  I  happened  to  go  through  the  depart¬ 
ment  the  patterns  had  been  limited  to  two,  and  so  it  was 
simply  the  case  of  the  customer  saying,  “I’ll  take  this 
one,’’  or  “I’ll  take  that  one,’’  while  the  salesperson  in 
some  cases  wrapped  up  the  floor  covering  or  took  the 
name  and  address  where  it  should  be  delivered. 

The  rug  department,  of  course,  covers  a  much  larger 
space  than  the  linoleum  department.  Here  I  noticed 
one  particular  salesperson,  who  I  happened  to  know  is 
very  willing  and  will  make  every  effort  to  please  the 
customer,  going  from  one  pile  of  rugs  to  another,  turn¬ 
ing  back  rug  after  rug,  showing  pattern  after  pattern 
to  a  man  and  woman,  who,  while  apparently  they  had 
a  pretty  definite  limitation  as  to  price,  were  very  anxious 
to  select  the  rug  which  suited  them. 

I  heard  enough  of  the  salesperson’s  conversation  to 
know  that  he  not  only  was  going  into  detail  as  to  the 
comparative  value  of  the  rugs,  explaining  the  different 
types  of  wool  with  which  they  were  made,  but  also  was 
giving  a  sales  talk  suggesting  the  type  of  furniture 
and  drapes  which  would  go  with  a  certain  large  pat¬ 
terned  rug  as  opposed  to  the  type  of  furnishings  which 
would  go  with  a  smaller  rug  of  a  more  conservative 
pattern. 

The  thought  occurred  to  me  in  watching  this  salesman 
as  well  as  other  salesmen  in  the  rug  department  and  in 
the  linoleum  department,  that  while  the  nature  of  the 
work  was  very  similar,  by  seeing  considerable  activity 
in  the  two  departments  at  the  same  time,  it  was  clearly 
brought  out  that  the  calibre  of  the  salesperson  required 
in  selling  rugs  was  much  different  from  the  calibre 
required  in  selling  linoleum. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  since  I  had  been  giving  this 
matter  of  selling  salaries  some  thought,  I  checked  on 
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the  salary  scale  and  found  that  in  all  three  stores,  the 
rugs  and  linoleum  salespeople  were  receiving  practically 
the  same.  I  then  recalled  that  until  recently  it  had  been 
the  practice  for  rug  and  linoleum  salespeople  to  sell 
interchangeably,  and  that  when  this  was  the  case,  in 
order  to  equalize  commission  we  always  added  a  few 
extra  dollars  to  the  person  who  spent  the  bulk  of  his 
time  in  linoleums.  The  practice,  undoubtedly,  accounted 
for  the  salary  scale  in  linoleum. 

It  is  believed  that  situations  like  this  are  more  or 
less  common  unless  every  so  often  just  as  we  take  a 
physical  inventory  of  merchandise  we  also  take  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  our  selling  jobs  and  our  salary  scale. 

Since  it  is  somewhat  impractical  to  get  all  available 
information  through  observation  and  also  in  order  to 
make  a  complete  and  thorough  check  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  selling  departments,  it  is  well  perhaps  to  con¬ 
sider  selling  departments,  department  by  department, 
and  list  all  pertinent  facts. 

Importance  of  the  Actual  Study  of  Jobs — We  found 
in  making  such  a  study  that  there  are  many  pertinent 
statistics  which  are  easily  available  from  department 
store  records  already  being  kept.  How,  for  example, 
do  the  facts  reveal  themselves  concerning  the  suggested 
difference  between  the  rug  department  and  the  linoleum 
department  ? 

From  observation,  it  occurred  to  us  that  there  was 
much  more  work  involved  in  going  from  one  pile  of 
rugs  to  another,  talking  about  the  different  types  of 
patterns,  etc.,  than  there  was  in  selling  linoleum.  The 
actual  figures  showed  us  that  as  an  average  at  each  of 
our  stores  there  are  a  thousand  more  stock  items  in  the 
rug  department  than  in  the  linoleum  department.  Also 
the  figures  showed  us  that  there  is  a  very  much  wider 
price  range  in  rugs  than  in  the  linoleums. 

A  further  study  revealed  that  while  there  are  more 
average  individual  transactions  a  day  in  the  linoleum 
department,  the  average  transaction  amount  is  about 
five  times  as  high  in  rugs  as  in  linoleums.  These  and 
other  facts,  such  as  the  personality  the  customer  expects 
in  a  rug  salesman  compared  with  what  she  expects  in 
linoleum  ,and  the  assistance  which  she  wants  in  planning 
harmonizing  types  of  rugs  and  patterns  as  compared 
with  what  she  expects  in  linoleum,  made  us  know  that 
as  our  first  impression  indicated  it  truly  is  more  difficult 
to  sell  rugs  than  linoleum. 

Approaching  the  problem  of  setting  salaries  from  this 
angle  of  studying  job  requirements,  we  found  that  there 
were  a  number  of  items  which  gave  us  a  logical  way 
to  rate  the  difficulty  of  selling  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments.  (The  exact  details  of  what  was  involved  in  this 
rating  and  how  we  proceeded  are  being  worked  out  on 
a  separate  report  which  may  be  had  upon  request.) 

Securing  People  to  Fit  in  with  the  Job  Require¬ 
ments — ^While  perhaps  it  is  not  exactly  a  part  of  a 
study  on  selling  compensation,  yet  working  out  job  re¬ 
quirements  implies  that  the  salespeople  employed  will 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  job. 
In  other  words,  we  cannot  think  of  job  requirements 
without  thinking  of  the  people  who  are  going  to  meet 
these  requirements. 

Just  as  it  is  important  to  decide  which  is  the  more 


difficult  to  sell,  coats  or  hardware,  so  it  is  important 
to  decide  what  person  are  we  going  to  employ  to  sell 
coats  and  what  person  are  we  going  to  employ  to  sell 
hardware. 

We  should  remember  in  considering  selling  salaries 
that  our  salespeople  are  the  group  who  are  at  the  front 
forming  the  customer  contact.  In  many  organizations, 
such  as  factories,  it  is  the  highest  salaried  and  the  brain¬ 
iest  people  who  form  this  customer  contact.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  which  we  place  upon  a  large  and  fluctuating 
force  of  $20.00  a  week  salespeople  is  placed  upon  a 
limited  number  of  specialized  highly  trained  high  sal¬ 
aried  men. 

Think  of  the  care  in  the  selection  of  the  individual 
which  we  would  give  to  a  man  to  represent  us  on  a 
ten  or  twenty  million  dollar  business.  Our  salesp)eople 
in  many  cases  are  representing  us  on  a  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  big  or  bigger  than  that. 

Think  if  you  had  a  small  store  engaging  one  person, 
what  care  you  would  use  to  secure  the  proper  person 
to  measure  up  to  the  high  standard  you  would  set.  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  difference  between  the  one-sales¬ 
person  institution  and  an  institution  requiring  ten  thou¬ 
sand  or  fifty  thousand  employees  lies  not  in  the  calibre 
but  in  the  number. 

It  was  suggested  in  studying  the  requirements  of  the 
job  that  it  was  necessary,  instead  of  studying  selling 
jobs  in  general,  to  study  what  was  involved  in  the  work 
of  each  selling  department.  When  we  get  the  depart¬ 
ment  point  of  view  we  see  the  importance  of  having 
every  department  manned  with  people  who  represent  to 
the  acme  the  department  requirements,  in  order  to  have 
as  a  whole  a  group  of  people  representative  to  the  same 
degree  as  if  it  were  one  salesperson  representing  a 
small  business  or  a  trained  specialist  representing  a 
twenty  million  dollar  business. 

If  we  can  approach  the  problem  from  this  angle  our 
responsibility  in  studying  and  meeting  job  requirements 
seems  perfectly  clear  and  simple.  Still,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  go  through  any  organization,  including  our  own,  and 
find  a  number  of  people  who  would  fail  to  qualify  for  a 
single  position  in  the  small  institution.  This  is  simply 
because  we  failed  to  give  sufficient  attention  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  position,  the  requirements  of  that  position  and 
the  individual  who  would  fit  the  requirements. 

Why,  for  example,  should  we  engage  an  elderly 
woman  with  an  untidy  appearance  for  the  candy  de¬ 
partment?  Why  should  we  engage  a  young  man  whose 
face  suggests  an  infection  of  the  skin  for  the  boys’ 
furnishing  department  ?  Is  it  because  there  are  no  others 
available  or  is  it  because  we  have  not  set  the  proper 
requirements  and  then  hewed  to  the  line? 

Just  as  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  secure  selling 
people  of  the  proper  calibre  without  paying  the  proper 
selling  salary  so  should  it  be  obvious  that  we  cannot 
set  the  proper  selling  salary  without  thinking  of  the  job 
and  the  people  we  should  secure. 

In  our  own  organization  as  a  result  of  this  very 
definite  study,  previously  mentioned,  which  rated  de¬ 
partments  according  to  requirements,  and  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  what  is  involved  in  securing  the  people  who 
would  measure  up  to  these  requirements,  we  found  that 
in  order  to  make  the  proper  correlation  between  jobs 
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and  salary  scales  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  number  of 
changes  in  salaries. 

Results  of  Job  Study — It  was  deemed  advisable  to 
increase  the  salaries  in  some  departments  and  decrease 
the  salaries  in  other  departments. 

In  trying  to  get  at  the  fundamental  principles  as  to 
why  these  discrepancies  between  jobs  and  salary  scales 
occur,  we  found,  as  is  often  the  case,  that  undue  weight 
has  been  given  to  irrelevant  facts. 

Practically  all  of  the  departments  in  which  a  decrease 
was  deemed  advisable  were  large  volume  departments. 
Department  sales,  which  for  a  long  time  have  been  the 
only  basis  upon  which  selling  salaries  has  been  set, 
should,  of  course,  be  given  some  consideration.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  believed  that  on  some  occasions  we  have  fallen 
into  an  erroneous  method  of  considering  only  sales 
volume  and  selling  cost  percentage  when  we  set  salaries. 

Thus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  departments  in  which  we 
deemed  it  advisable  to  increase  salaries  were  small  vol¬ 
ume  departments  such  as  fancy  goods,  notions,  etc.  In 
departments  of  this  type,  it  is  believed  that  we  have 
allowed  the  matter  of  selling  cost  to  influence  us  too 
heavily  and  have  not  taken  into  account  the  service  of 
the  customer,  the  large  variety  of  stock  items,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  transactions  which  the  salesperson  must  make 
every  day  which  involves  a  large  opportunity  to  do 
suggestive  selling  and  to  build  good  will  for  the  store.. 
In  connection  with  this,  it  was  interesting  to  note  that 
the  departments  in  which  we  found  it  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  salary  scales  were  the  departments  which  have 
been  having  the  highest  turnover  and  have  been  pre¬ 
senting  the  most  difficult  personnel  problem.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  stores  as  a  general  thing  do  not  pay  enough 
to  some  of  these  smaller  departments.  This  belief  is 
brought  out  by  the  fact  that  it  always  seems  difficult 
for  our  stores  to  secure  executives  for  departments  such 
as  notions,  fancy  goods,  house  furnishings,  etc. 

We  can  probably  account  for  this  by  the  fact  that 
stores  have  been  paying  too  little  in  these  types  of  de¬ 
partments  and  for  this  reason  these  departments  have 
not  been  made  attractive  enough  to  hold  people  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  calibre. 

Setting  Up  a  Final  Salary  Scale — After  the  salary 
scales  of  the  individual  selling  departments  are  deter¬ 
mined,  then  it  is  easy  to  arrange  selling  departments  in 
logical  groupings. 

A  chart  has  been  worked  out  for  use  in  our  stores 
which  is  intended  to  suggest  selling  jobs  and  the  salary 
limitation  of  the  job. 

Our  method  of  payment  is  to  pay  a  salary  plus  either 
one  or  two  percent  commission  or  to  pay  straight  com¬ 
mission.  Before  this  scale  could  be  worked  out,  there¬ 
fore,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  complete  study  of  the 
individual  average  production  and  the  amount  of  com¬ 
mission  received. 

Upon  the  basis  of  average  weekly  earnings,  selling 
salaries  are  thrown  into  seven  main  classes.  (See  chart 

I.) 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  if  one  is  holding  a  selling 
position  within  the  salary  range  of  any  given  group, 
before  he  can  reach  a  salary  range  beyond  the  limitation 


of  that  group  he  must  qualify  and  take  the  next  step 
for  the  job  ahead. 

That  the  salary  possibilities  of  the  group  are  limited 
and,  therefore,  not  flexible,  should  in  no  way  hinder 
progress.  In  fact,  the  principle  contributes  to  prog¬ 
ress,  and  promotion  by  urging  individuals  to  qualify 
not  only  for  the  best  in  the  group  but  the  group 
ahead.  And,  if  for  any  reason  the  salesperson  either 
does  not  or  cannot  qualify  for  other  jobs  in  the  selling 
group,  by  knowing  that  there  are  salary  limitations 
within  these  groups  the  need  for  qualifying  for  junior 
executive  or  other  positions  is  made  clear  to  him. 

A  definite  salary  scale,  as  suggested  previously,  al¬ 
ways  implies  the  clarity  of  the  simple  principle  of  meas¬ 
uring  the  salary  by  the  job.  The  salary  scale  itself  is 
simply  the  concrete  result  of  this  measurement. 

Conclusion — In  this  discussion  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  put  forth  any  particular  plan  for  selling  com¬ 
pensation.  A  selling  salary  plan  must  of  necessity  vary 
with  the  institution  as  selling  salaries  are  so  closely  tied 
up  with  standards  of  service  and  other  selling  policies 
that  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  plan  which  could  be 
a  panacea  for  all  ills  in  all  department  stores.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved,  however,  that  before  we  can  arrive  at  any  defi¬ 
nite  conclusion  or  even  start  to  work  out  any  plan 
for  selling  compensation,  we  should  realize  more  per¬ 
haps  than  we  have  in  the  past  certain  principles  which 
are  fundamental  to  any  salary  plan. 

1.  IV e  should  see  the  importance  of  making  a  study  of 
all  facts.  The  report  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  brought  out  very  clearly  the  fact  that  high 
salaries  do  not  necessarily  mean  high  selling  costs.  This 
is  a  definite  fact  which  we  can  all  afford  to  consider 
very  seriously. 

2.  We  should  study  carefully  the  requirements  of  the 
job.  This  means  a  very  definite  concrete  study  of  what 
is  involved  in  every  selling  department.  If  in  the  course 
of  the  day’s  work  a  salesperson  must  walk  200  feet  to 
make  50  daily  transactions  in  the  house  furnishings  de¬ 
partment  and  only  walks  200  feet  in  the  notion  depart¬ 
ment  to  make  the  same  number  of  transactions,  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  job  in  notions  and  housefurnishings 
are  going  to  be  different  in  that  one  particular  just  to 
that  extent. 

3.  W e  should  realise  that  variance  in  job  require¬ 
ments  tneans  variance  in  salespeople.  I  was  very  much 
interested  the  other  day  to  hear  a  department  store 
executive  say  that  he  had  never  thought  about  the  fact 
that  different  selling  jobs  call  for  people  of  very  differ¬ 
ent  qualifications.  It  is  not  known  how  typical  this 
attitude  is  but  it  is  felt  that  just  as  we  have  not  formed 
any  very  coherent  plan  in  regard  to  selling  salaries, 
so  we  are  still  in  the  kindergarten  stage  when  it  comes 
to  a  specialized  selection  of  salespeople. 

4.  Based  upon  these  first  three  mentioned  points, 
(1)  a  study  of  all  facts,  (2)  a  knowledge  of  the  job 
requirements,  (3)  a  consideration  of  the  variation  of 
salesperson’s  qualities,  we  should  definitely  determine 
the  variations  in  earnings. 

5.  We  should  arrange  these  earnings  in  a  usable  sal¬ 
ary  scale.  In  doing  this  something  should  be  taken  into 
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consideration  which  has  been  barely  touched  upon  in 
this  discussion,  and  that  is  the  form  of  payment.  Are 
we  going  to  pay  straight  salary,  straight  commission, 
salary  and  commission,  or  what  is  going  to  be  the  most 
effective  form  of  payment?  This  matter  of  incentive 
is  one  so  complex  in  itself  as  to  equire  a  separate  study 
and  discussion.  Any  incentive  plan,  should  be  tied  up 
with  performance,  should  be  easily  understood  and 
equitable,  should  be  paid  as  promptly  as  practical. 

In  placing  selling  costs  after  the  job  and  the  individ¬ 
ual  in  our  study,  we  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression 
that  selling  costs  are  unimportant.  They  simply  follow 
as  a  logical  result. 

However,  we  should  realize  that  the  part  they  play  is 
largely  one  of  control — frequently,  too  much  the  part  of 
arbitrary  control.  In  this  the  controller  usually  domin¬ 
ates  the  situation,  whether  he  and  the  store  manager  are 
one  and  the  same  person  or  whether  they  are  two  execu¬ 
tives,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
most  stores  there  are  several  individuals  all  of  whom  at 
one  time  or  another  attempt  to  control  selling  salaries 
by  tinkering  with  the  per  cent  gauge.  They  do  not 
seem  to  understand  that  selling  cost  per  cent  is  the 
result  of  the  number  of  reasonably  efficient  selling  units 
required  to  do  the  job  in  a  competent  manner,  times  the 
wages  per  unit  (based  on  labor  costs),  divided  by  the 
sales.  And  that  if  performance  is  lost  sight  of.  it  takes 
little  ability,  indeed,  other  than  the  authority  to  hire 
and  fire,  to  reduce  the  cost  per  cent  at  will. 

This  matter  of  selling  compensation  is  a  many-sided 
problem  and  because  of  its  many  sides  we  are  probably 
sometimes  inclined  to  become  confused  in  the  matter  of 
exactly  what  is  involved. 

We  should  remember  that  the  most  important  thing 


in  connection  with  a  study  of  selling  salaries  is  simply 
to  give  good  customer  service. 

After  all,  what  is  back  of  setting  selling  salaries  or 
of  setting  salaries  of  any  kind  is  simply  to  pay  sufficient 
wage  to  get  the  right  person  to  do  the  right  job  at  the 
right  time. 

In  t]ie  case  of  selling  salaries,  as  pointed  out,  the  job 
is  to  give  good  customer  service.  And  when  we  can  de¬ 
termine  what  is  involved  in  each  selling  job  well  enough 
to  know  what  to  j>ay,  how  to  pay  and  to  whom  to  pay 
it  in  order  to  give  the  best  possible  customer  service  at 
a  controllable  cost,  and  we  have  the  courage  to  do  it, 
our  problem  of  selling  compensation  is  settled. 

Summary  of  Discussion 

Question — Is  any  attempt  made  to  pay  the  same  rela¬ 
tive  selling  per  cent  in  the  same  group  de¬ 
partments?  For  example,  in  class  one,  is  the 
selling  per  cent  the  same? 

Answer — It  is  not  the  same.  The  selling  per  cent  will 
be  based  on  departmental  facts.  The  salaries 
would  be  somewhat  uniform.  The  scale,  for 
instance,  in  one  might  be  fifteen  to  eighteen, 
or  eighteen  to  twenty,  or  what  ever  that  scale 
is.  The  per  cent  would  vary  according  to  the 
job. 

Question — Do  you  classify  selling  per  cent  of  hosiery 
with  lace  and  trimmings? 

Answer — ^We  believe  we  should  find  fault  with  the 
selling  per  cent  method  of  control.  It  might 
be  compared  with  a  shoe  appealing  to  the  eye 
but  not  necessarily  serving  the  comforts  of 
the  feet.  The  selling  per  cent  is  a  good  thing 
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to  look  at,  but  it  doesn’t  mean  a  thing  unless 
you  know  what  is  back  of  it.  Notions  serve 
more  customers,  with  small  sales  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  physical  effort,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  result  in  a  high  cost  per  cent. 

In  answering  that,  I  might  say  this:  We 
feel  that  the  cost  per  cent  should  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  number  of  efficient  units  required 
to  do  the  job,  the  time  of  wages  per  unit 
based,  of  course,  on  labor  cost  divided  by  the 
sales.  We  would  like  to  think  of  that.  In 
other  words,  the  selling  cost  per  cent  is  a  result 
which  might  mean  notions  ten  and  something 
else  three. 

Mr.  George  V.  Thompson,  Vice-President,  Strouss- 
Hirshberg  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestion :  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  great 
many  store  managers  throughout  the  country  have  done 
an  unusual  job  along  the  line  of  studying  particular  de¬ 
partmental  situations  to  the  end  that  they  have  accom¬ 
plished  splendid  results.  I  think  a  great  many  of  us 
depend  pretty  largely  upon  the  Harvard  percentages 
as  a  standard  to  determine  whether  we  are  safe  in  our 
own  percentages  or  not.  Rather  than  do  that,  I  wonder 
if  it  wouldn’t  be  a  good  idea  for  all  store  managers  to 
report  their  selling  percentages  in  various  departments, 
say  once  a  year,  so  that  we  would  all  have  something 
to  shoot  at,  discovering  perhaps  that  some  stores  had 
done  an  especially  good  job  in  certain  departments  which 
would  be  an  incentive  for  others  of  us  to  find  out  how 
and  why  they  did  a  good  job  in  that  department. 

I  think  if  there  is  any  good  to  come  from  these  things, 
it  is  the  incentive  that  prompts  us  to  find  out  our  own 
mistakes  and  to  find  a  remedy  for  them.  I  merely  throw 
that  in  as  a  suggestion.  I  hope  that  sometime  it  might 
be  possible.  I  know  all  the  merchants  are  very  willing 
and  ready  at  any  time  to  give  any  information  that 
anyone  asks  for,  but  there  are  so  many  of  us  who  have 
so  many  things  to  do  in  the  busy  workaday  activities 
of  our  store,  that  we  don’t  do  those  things  which  would 
perhaps  result  in  a  very  great  deal  of  saving  or  much 
better  merchandising. 

Mr.  Chester  B.  Curtis,  Personnel  Director,  Scruggs- 
Vandervoort-Barney  Dry  Goods  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  made  the  following  comment :  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  compensation  in  the  department  might  de¬ 
pend  somewhat  more  than  it  does  upon  what  the  profits 
are  in  a  department.  Perhaps  we  don’t  always  know 
whether  a  department  is  paying  well  or  is  just  in  black 
ink  or  sometimes  in  red.  If  we  have  departments  which 
are  now  and  then  in  red  and  now  and  then  in  black, 
and  employees  ask  for  more  pay  or  they  are  considered 
for  more  pay,  it  isn’t  always  wise  to  make  those  in¬ 
creases  from  the  net  profit  standpoint  if  those  people 
can  be  replaced,  or  if  they  can  be  moved  into  positions 
in  the  store  which  they  can  handle  better  and  where 
they  can  earn  more.  If  we  have  departments  which  are 
splendidly  profitable,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  share  the  profits  with  the  employees.  Add  a  little 
here  and  there  and  keep  them  contented  and  keep  good 
salespersons  there.  If  we  had  better  selling,  our  ills 
would  be  cured. 


We  have  tried  this  experiment :  we  have  brought  into 
our  institution  people  of  reputed  salesmanship  ability, 
supposed  to  be  the  very  best  in  their  lines  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  people  who  have  known  the  trade  for  a  long 
time,  and  they  just  did  not  sell  one,  two,  three  in  a 
year  and  a  half  or  two  years  as  compared  with  the 
people  already  in  the  departments. 

We  had  the  case  of  a  small  department  on  the  first 
floor  and  we  were  told  If  we  could  just  get  the  right 
salesperson  there,  we  could  increase  the  sales  immeas¬ 
urably.  I  had  the  merchandise  manager  select  an  ex¬ 
cellent  salesperson,  a  thoroughly  trained  person,  to 
whom  we  paid  a  high  salary,  but  the  sales  did  not  in¬ 
crease  in  proportion  to  the  salary.  There  are  times  at 
which  I  think  the  selection  of  the  customer  exceeds  the 
salesmanship  of  the  person.  They  know  what  they  want 
and  they  come  for  it,  and  service  is  the  thing  rather  than 
salesmanship. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  determine  in 
the  analysis  of  a  department.  There  are  other  times 
and  places  at  which  we  must  determine  the  super-sales¬ 
manship  that  is  needed  rather  than  the  service. 

Mr.  Thompson  Presents  a  Practical  Method. — I  be¬ 
lieve  in  looking  at  the  angle  of  the  salesperson,  as  Mr. 
Tucker  has  well  said;  there  are  many  times  when 
salespeople  do  not  like  to  be  embarrassed  by  com¬ 
ing  to  ask  for  salary  increases.  I  am  wondering 
whether,  in  the  majority  of  stores,  there  is  a  definite 
plan  whereby  selling  salaries  may  be  reviewed  after 
certain  information  has  been  obtained.  Assuming  that 
there  are  those  conditions,  we  have  worked  out  a  plan 
in  our  own  store  (there  is  perhaps  nothing  new  about 
it)  whereby  salaries  must  be  reviewed  every  six  months, 
not  only  as  far  as  salespeople  are  concerned  but  every¬ 
one  in  the  organization. 

The  method  we  use  is  to  have  our  payroll  depart¬ 
ment  refer  to  the  store  manager’s  desk  up)on  each  six- 
months’  maturing  date  this  information;  that  is,  six 
months  from  the  time  an  individual  started  to  work. 
That  plan  insures,  beyond  a  question  of  a  doubt,  the 
consideration  at  least  of  that  salesperson  or  that  em¬ 
ployee  with  regard  to  salary. 

That  has  worked  out  so  well  that  I  pass  it  on  for 
what  it  might  be  worth.  It  has  avoided  a  great  many 
disapp)ointments,  and  everyone  knows,  without  question, 
that  the  case  will  be  reviewed  whether  or  not  there  is 
an  increase  made ;  and  there  usually  is  an  increase  made 
with  the  salespeople. 


“Plan  Ahead  or  Go  Behind” 

Some  years  ago  we  wrote  “Plan  ahead  or  go  behind.’’ 
One  great  store  had  it  printed  on  cards  to  be  put  alxjve 
the  desk  of  each  buyer. 

This  planning  ahead  is.  in  our  opinion,  the  one  most 
important  thing  any  person  or  organization  can  do. 

It  isn’t  just  the  planning  ahead  of  itself,  of  course, 
that’s  so  important.  It’s  all  that  goes  with  it — and  all 
that  it  implies.  It  implies  balance.  And  budgets.  And 
sanity.  And  lack  of  hunches.  .\nd  foresight.  .\nd 
intelligent  thinking.  And  working.  .And  profit  making ! 

— Amos  Parrish  Magazine. 
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Centralized  Reserve  Stock  Rooms 

Lower  Operating  Costs 

By  C.  G.  Hobart,  Service  Director,  W.  H.  Wieboldt  &  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Delivered  before  Traffic  Group,  Concurrent  Conventions,  1929,  Chicago,  III. 


IN  the  early  days,  the  merchant  traveled  from  town 
to  town  carrying  his  goods  on  his  back.  When  he 
sold  what  he  had,  he  made  or  bought  more  goods. 
Then  came  the  fairs  where  a  man  might  have  quite  a 
stock  of  goods  and  after  that,  the  little  store  where 
all  of  the  merchandise  was  on  the  shelves  and  generally 
in  plain  sight.  As  these  stores  developed,  the  sales 
grew,  and  with  them  the  stocks  until  the  investment  in 
stock  was  tremendous  and  more  and  more  room  was 
required  to  keep  this  stock.  (With  so-called  “hand-to- 
mouth  buying”,  some  stores  have  been  able  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  stock  on  hand,  but  in  other  cases  addi¬ 
tional  lines  have  been  added  until  the  stocks  have  even 
increased.)  At  first  stock  was  kept  in  any  out-of-the- 
way  corner  that  was  not  suitable  for  selling,  but  gradu¬ 
ally  as  new  stores  were  planned  and  built  thought  was 
given  to  stockrooms  as  well  as  to  selling  departments, 
and  each  year  has  added  something  to  our  knowledge  of 
what  was  convenient,  economical  and  safe.  So  it  has 
developed  that  there  are  many  phases  to  the  question 
of  where  the  stockrooms  should  be  located.  These 
phases  are — 

The  cost  of  space. 

H,  The  convenience  of  having  the  stock  close  to 
the  department. 

The  cost  of  stock  help. 

The  type  of  building  in  which  the  store  is 
located. 

The  question  of  whether  stock  can  be  kept 
'  cleaner  and  neater  in  separate  stockrooms 
or  in  a  central  stockroom. 

What  sort  of  shelving  should  be  had. 

Uniform  size  or  varying  size  according  to  the 
goods  carried. 

Should  the  shelving  be  wood  or  steel. 

One  large  room. 

Separate  rooms  all  in  one  location. 

Separate  rooms  in  close  proximity  to  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Are  there  any  departments  that  need  separate 
stockrooms  more  than  others. 

Should  stockrooms  be  in  the  same  building  as 
the  selling  departments. 

Should  all  goods  be  sent  to  the  stockrooms 
before  going  to  the  department. 

Should  merchandise  be  sent  to  the  department 
only  on  written  requisition. 

Should  salespeople  be  used  for  stock  work  for 
taking  stock  to  the  floor. 

Should  salespeople  be  allowed  in  stockrooms 
and  should  stockmen  be  assigned  to  individ¬ 


ual  stockrooms  or  a  general  force  used  in  all 
departments  ? 

In  discussing  these  questions,  we  have  tried  to  get 
the  opinion,  of  all  stores  of  all  sizes,  but  of  course 
not  all  stores  have  replied  to  our  questionnaire  and 
in  many  cases  have  only  answered  part  of  the  questions. 
However,  we  have  received  answers  from  quite  a  large 
number  of  stores  including  most  of  the  largest  and  most 
progressive  stores  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  country 
so  that  the  results  should  be  fairly  accurate. 

Firms  Not  Using  Centralized  Stockrooms — The 
firms  that  do  not  use  centralized  stockrooms  have  vari¬ 
ous  reasons  for  this. 

First,  lack  of  space.  This  is  a  real  problem  especially 
for  stores  that  like  Topsy  “just  growed”.  Often  there 
is  no  large  space  available  for  central  stockrooms, 
whereas  there  are  many  spaces  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  corners,  basements,  etc.,  which  can  be  devoted 
to  stockrooms,  but  would  not  be  suitable  for  selling. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  many  firms  that  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  stockroom  close  to  the 
selling  floor.  This  may  result  in  quicker  service  in 
getting  goods  on  the  floor,  better  knowledge  of  sales¬ 
people  and  department  supervisors  of  what  is  in  stock 
in  the  stockroom,  less  accumulation  of  old  stocks. 

In  the  third  place,  a  large  number  of  firms  make 
their  buyers  responsible  for  their  departments  and  in 
doing  so  have  them  also  responsible  for  their  stock  and 
stockrooms.  In  many  of  these  cases  they  feel  that  if 
the  buyer  is  responsible  for  stock  and  stockroom,  he 
must  have  a  separate  stockroom  for  his  stock. 

The  Questionnaire — When  we  sent  out  our  question¬ 
naire,  our  first  question  was,  “Have  you  ever  had  cen¬ 
tralized  stockrooms?”  Seventy-six  per  cent  answered 
“yes”  and  twenty-four  per  cent  “no”. 

Our  second  question  was,  “If  you  have,  do  you  have 
them  now”,  which,  showed  ninety-six  per  cent  yes  and 
four  per  cent  no. 

Our  third  question  was,  “If  you  do  not  have  them 
now,  why  did  you  discontinue  having  centralized  stock- 
rooms?”  Two  firms  gave  up  central  stockrooms  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  space,  and  one  because  of  increased 
shrinkage,  one  because  of  excessive  stock  in  some  lines, 
and  two  because  of  soiled  or  damaged  merchandise. 

Those  retaining  centralized  stockrooms  are  doing  so 
because  thirty-one  found  that  it  reduced  the  cost  of 
wages  of  stockmen,  forty-one  because  it  gave  them 
better  control  of  stocks  and  stockmen,  thirty-eight  be¬ 
cause  it  saved  stock  space,  thirty-six  because  it  im¬ 
proved  the  appearance  of  stockrooms  thiry-four  be¬ 
cause  it  improved  the  appearance  of  the  merchandise, 
twenty-five  because  it  resulted  in  less  soiled  or  damaged 
merchandise,  and  forty-three  of  these  firms  advised  the 
use  of  central  stockrooms,  and  none  advised  against  it. 
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Kffective  Marking — As  far  as  marking  goes,  there 
seems  to  be  as  many  firms  that  find  it  requires  more 
marking  as  find  it  reduces  the  marking.  On  the  other 
questions  there  were  no  firms  that  found  that  centra- 
ized  stock  cost  more  wages,  gave  poorer  control,  and 
only  one  that  thought  it  required  more  space  or  resulted 
in  worse  appearance  of  stockrooms,  and  only  four  said 
it  resulted  in  poorer  appearance  of  stock,  and  five  said  it 
resulted  in  more  soiled  or  damaged  stock. 

In  planning  a  central  stockroom  there  are  several 
questions  on  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
of  opinion. 

Yes  No 

1.  Do  you  advise  one  large  open 

uniform  shelving?  33%  67% 

2.  Do  you  advise  one  large  open 

space  with  uniform  shelv¬ 
ing?  49%  51% 

3.  Do  you  advise  individual 

rooms  for  certain  depart¬ 
ments?  (Ready-to-wear, 
dresses,  jewelry,  candy)  80%  20% 

4.  Do  you  advise  individual 

rooms  for  all  departments?  51%  49% 

5.  Are  there  any  departments 

which  should  he  separated 
from  central  stockrooms? 

(Ready-to-wear,  dresses, 
furniture,  stoves,  radios, 
furs)  94%  6% 

(Some  say  china  and  glass¬ 
ware,  house  furnishings) 

6.  Should  central  stock  be  in  the 

same  building  or  separate 
building  from  selling 
department? 

Same  building  . .  98%  — 

Separate  building  . .  2% 

7.  Should  all  goods  be  sent  to 

stockroom  before  going  to 
department?  49%  51% 

8.  Should  merchandise  be  given 

to  department  on  verbal  or 
written  request? 

Verbal  40% — Written  60% 

9.  Should  salespeople  be  used 

for  stock  work  in  the  stock- 

room?  55%  45% 

10.  Should  salespeople  be  allowed 

in  central  stockroom?  55%  45% 

11.  Should  stockmen  be  used  in 

all  departments  or  assigned 
to  individual  departments? 

AU  departments,  67%;  In¬ 
dividual,  25%;  Both  8% 

Should  Be  Separated — There  are  two  questions  on 
which  most  of  the  firms  are  agreed,  namely  No.  5, 
“Are  there  any  departments  which  should  be  separated 


from  central  stockrooms”, — yes,  ninety-four  per  cent; 
No,  six  per  cent.  (Ready-to-wear,  furniture,  stoves, 
radios,  furs),  and  No.  6,  “Should  central  stock  be  in 
the  same  building  or  separate  building  from  selling 
departments”, — same  building,  ninety-eight  per  cent ; 
separate  building,  two  per  cent. 

From  all  of  these  reports,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion,  not  only 
on  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  better  to 
have  central  stockrooms,  but  also  as  to  how  the  system 
of  central  stocks  should  be  worked  out.  However,  after 
considering  the  matter  from  all  angles,  and  eliminating 
cases  where  special  conditions  prevent  such  type  of 
building,  lack  of  space,  special  organization,  etc.,  I 
believe  that  we  can  safely  assert  the  following: 

Advantages  and  Summary — In  the  average  case,  es¬ 
pecially  where  new  buildings  are  being  planned,  it  is 
better  to  have  centralized  stock  than  separate  and  in¬ 
dividual  stockrooms  because. 

First,  it  gives  much  better  control  of  stock  and 
stockmen. 

Second,  it  costs  less  in  wages  to  have  centralized 
stock  than  decentralized,  the  saving  in  cost  ranging 
from  five  per  cent  to  thirty  per  cent,  the  average  being 
ten  per  cent. 

Third,  there  is  probably  some  saving  in  space  as  cen¬ 
tralized  stockrooms  are  more  flexible  and  space  can  be 
used  by  different  departments  as  needed. 

Fourth,  stocks  and  stockrooms  have  better  appear¬ 
ance  in  centralized  stockrooms. 

Fifth,  there  is  less  soiled  stock  in  centralized  stock. 
Sixth,  it  is  generally  better  to  have  a  head  stockman 
who  has  charge  of  all  the  stocks  and  directs  the  work 
of  the  other  men,  transferring  them  to  work  as  needed. 

Seventh,  stockmen  should  have  charge  of  stocks  of 
allied  departments,  such  as  women’s,  men’s  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  shoes  or  housefurnishings,  hardware,  paints,  or 
men’s  and  boy’s  furnishings,  but  should  understand 
that  they  will  be  used  in  other  departments  when  nec¬ 
essary.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  a  stockman  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
stocks  in  which  he  works  so  that  he  will  be  better  able 
to  check  it,  take  care  of  it,  and  look  after  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  needs.  The  number  of  departments  that  he  will 
have  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  size  of  the  firm  and 
the  amount  of  reserve  stock  that  they  keep  on  hand. 

Eighth,  as  a  general  rule  (for  the  majority  of  the 
stocks),  it  is  best  to  have  one  large  room  or  floor  in 
the  same  building  as  the  sale  areas,  but  with  small 
locked  sections  or  rooms  for  jewelry  and  furs,  also 
possibly  for  candy,  toilet  articles  and  hosiery.  Some 
firms  prefer  separate  rooms  opening  into  a  central  space, 
but  I  believe  that  most  stocks  can  be  kept  satisfactorily 
by  having  rows  of  shelves  and  assigning  portions  to 
each  department  as  needed. 

Ninth,  the  following  stocks  are  generally  kept  in 
a  separate  warehouse:  Furniture,  stoves,  ice-boxes, 
radios,  washing  machine  workrooms  and  their  stocks. 
Often  the  following  stocks  are  also  kept  at  the  ware¬ 
house,  being  sold  from  samples  on  the  floor:  house- 
furnishings,  hardware,  paints,  china  and  glassware, 
carpets  and  linoleums,  toys  and  groceries  . 

(Continued  on  page  466) 
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Company — Cincinnati  specialti 
striking  series  of  advertisements 


In  the  first  advertisement  ti 
tion  with  the  life  of  its  home  a 
internal  organization  were  empi 
human  interest  stories  about  the 
Anniversary  event. 

An  excellent  method,  indeed 
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By  ELMER  A.  WEDEN,  Acting  General  Manager 


Mr.  Ernest  Katz,  our  new  opnient,  inspection,  adjustments  and  insurance  engin- 
chairman,  needs  no  introduction  eering  peculiarly  fits  him  for  the  work  he  will  under- 

to  our  members.  His  contribu-  take.  The  Insurance  Bureau  has  in  the  past  been  of 

tions  to  the  science  of  retailing  great  practical  help  to  our  members  on  all  phases  of 

makes  him  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  retail  field,  insurance,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  members  will 

Mr.  Katz  has  devoted  considerable  time  to  many  of  increasingly  avail  themselves  of  this  .service, 
the  most  vital  accomplishments  of  ,  r- 

the  Association.  Through  his  effi-  .  c  ^  - 

dent  work  on  the  original  Account¬ 
ing  Committee  as  well  as  being  j 


Ernest  Katz 
New  Chairman 


Our  Local 
Groups 


John  W.  Schaub.  Bur- 
dine’s,  Inc.,  Miami. 

Bruce  M.  Weinhold, 
Strauss-Hirshberg  Co., 
Youngstown. 

J.  J.  Doran,  Davison- 
Paxon  Co.,  Atlanta, 

L.  G.  Andrews,  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

These  men  are  prominent  con¬ 
trollers  and  the  benefit  of  their 
counsel  and  advice  should  prove  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  progress 
of  the  Congress. 


Bureau  of 
Insurtmce 


Indiana  University  Adds  Portrait  of  Lyman  S,  Ayres 

Nine  pictures  of  pioneers  and  leaders  in  retail 
marketing  now  hang  in  the  Commerce  Hall  of  Indiana 
University.  Among  them  is  a  portrait  of  Lyman  S. 
Ayres,  founder  of  L.  S.  Ayres  and  Company.  The 
collection  also  includes  pictures  of  John  Wanamaker 
and  his  two  sons;  Marshall  Field,  A.  Montgomery 
Ward  and  Edward  A.  Filene. 
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Insurance  Bureau 

Formulates  Important  Program 

By  John  G.  Ci.ark,  Director  of  Insurance  Bureau 


The  plans  of  the  Insurance 
Bureau  for  sometime  to  come 
will  be  two- fold  in  character 
— of  national  as  well  as  individ¬ 
ual  scope. 

The  Coininittee — The  Insurance 
Committee,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  members,  have  long  felt  that 
the  stores  are  entitled  to  better 
classification  for  ratemaking  pur¬ 
poses.  We  are  willing  to  con¬ 
cede  to  the  insurance  companies 
that  they  are  entitled  to  make  a 
legitimate  profit  on  business  writ¬ 
ten  for  our  meml)ers,  hut  when 
their  profit  is  made  at  the  exi^ense 
of  our  stores  we  feel  we  have  a 
right  to  check  up  and  determine 
how  much  we  have  to  contribute 
for  instance,  to  the  fire  losses  of 
individual  cases.  Store  owners, 
from  50  to  60%  lower  by  reason 
of  more  favorable  classifications 
or  due  to  judgment  rating  by  rea¬ 
son  of  competition. 

National  Scope — It  is  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  make  a  national  survey 
covering  practically  every  phase 
of  insurance  so  the  Bureau  may 
be  fortified  with  proof  to  present 
to  the  rate-making  bodies  that 
we  are  entitled  to  better  classifi¬ 
cation  with  consequently  lower 
rates. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  member  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
has  or  will  furnish  the  Bureau  with  the  data  called  for  in 


the  que.stionnaire  recently  mailed. 
With  the  full  support  of  the 
members  in  this  direction  your 
Bureau  believes  that  the  premi¬ 
ums  for  the  various  types  of  in¬ 
surance  can  l)e  lowered  from  10% 
to  35%  depending  on  the  indem¬ 
nity  and  liability  limits.  Surely, 
this  is  worth  our  energy  and  com¬ 
bined  efforts. 

Individual  Scope — Individual¬ 
ly,  the  Bureau  plans  to  continue 
the  insurance  analysis  and  survey 
service  inaugurated  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Kimball  and  with  which  many 
members  are  familiar.  Nearly  one 
hundred  stores  have  had  their 
]X)licies  checked  and  analyzed. 
These  surveys  have  developed 
features  of  common  interest 
which  are  often  overlooked  in 
individual  cr.-.es.  Store  owners, 
whose  policies  have  been  surveyed 
in  the  past,  unanimously  agree 
that  this  phase  of  the  service  is 
worth  much  more  than  the  actual 
cost  of  the  survey. 

Members  are  invited  to  take 
full  advantage  of  our  Advisory 
Service  in  connection  with  prob¬ 
lems  involving  insurance  subjects. 
We  are  here  to  answer  your  quest¬ 
ions  if  possible.  Constructive  crit¬ 
icism  and  suggestions  that  may  be  of  value  to  other 
members  will  be  welcome. 


JOHN  G.  CLARK 
Director  of  Insurance 

John  G.  Clark,  Director  of  Insur¬ 
ance,  comes  from  Chicago  to  be¬ 
come  the  Director  of  the  Insurance 
Bureau  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  The  Insurance 
Bureau  is  affiliated  also  with  the 
Controller  s  Congress.  It  will  be, 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past  of  great 
practical  help  to  the  members  of 
the  Association. 


When  Should  We  Insure  Stock  Replacement? 


^HERE  is  usually  a  differential  in  the  Use  and 

Occupancy  insurance  rate  for  the  inclusion  of  stock 
replacement  as  against  those  policies  which  cover  the 
period  necessary  to  replace  only  the  building,  machinery 
and  equipment. 

Fretjuently  a  store  can  replace  stock  within  a  week, 
at  least  in  sufficient  quantities  to  resume  business  and 
ordinarily  there  is  no  occasion  under  these  circum¬ 
stances'  for  stock  replacement  in  the  Use  and  Occu- 
pany  insurance  carried.  But,  in  the  case  of  badly 
e.xposed  risks  there  is  the  possibility  that  a  fire  in  the 


exiK)sing  premises  may  cause  smoke  and  water  damage 
to  the  stock  in  the  store  of  our  member  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  would  cause  only  a  trivial  loss  to 
building.  In  such  cases,  the  Use  and  Occupancy  loss 
could  be  collected  during  the  time  the  stock  was  being 
salvaged  and  replaced  only  if  the  policies  insure  in¬ 
terruption  pending  stock  replacement. 

By  looking  at  the  buildings  exposing  your  store  you 
can  decide  with  reasonable  certainty  whether  you  are 
justified  in  paying  the  extra  premium  for  stock  re¬ 
placement. 
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The  Wai|  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Store — THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP 


The  Interview  as  a  Training  Device 

By  Mr.  David  R.  Craig,  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Personnel  Group,  \Sth  Annual  Convention 


A  ROUGH  definition  of  the  kind  of  interview  we 
are  to  discuss  will  prove  a  useful  and  an  indis¬ 
pensable  start.  We  are  not  talking  about  casual 
conversations,  nor  even  about  the  more  formal  but  still 
indefinite  good-mornings  that  are  exchanged  between 
salespeople  and  their  personnel  workers.  What  we 
must  have  in  mind  is  the  definite  and  purposeful  con¬ 
ference  for  which  planning  is  required,  the  meeting  of 
two  persons  which  shows  that  one  of  them  has  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  get  ready  for  it.  It  is  the  conference  in 
which  someone  in  the  personnel  department  has  de¬ 
finitely  planned  to  get  something  across  to  another. 

Interviews  of  this  sort  take  place  on  the  occasion  of 
the  semi-annual  salary  review,  when  an  employee  has 
transcended  the  dress  regulations,  when  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  rating  throughout  the  store  and  some  individual 
appears  to  need  personal  comment  on  his  failings,  or 
when  the  employment  interviewer  finally  recognizes 
that  the  employee’s  weaknesses  cannot  be  remedied  and 
tries  to  dismiss  him  without  losing  his  good-will.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  last,  each  is  clearly  a  training  interview; 
the  dismissal  interview  comes  too  late  to  have  much 
training  value. 

Last  year,  at  the  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Train¬ 
ing,  Miss  Jane  Spencer,  now  in  the  training  department 
of  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Miss  Natalie  Kneeland  of  the  Bureau  staff, 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  technique  of  the  train¬ 
ing  interview.  By  oral  and  written  questionnaires  and 
by  personal  observation.  Miss  Spencer  collected  the 
material  on  which  this  article  is  based. 

In  what  follows  we  must  take  for  granted  that  the 
interviewer  from  the  employment  or  the  training  div¬ 
isions  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  This  is  a  large 
part  of  the  secret  of  a  successful  personal  conference. 
For  the  moment  we  can  forget  it  and  concentrate  on 
three  questions:  What  should  a  good  interview  do? 
What  are  the  most  common  obstacles?  What  are  the 
rules  for  overcoming  them? 

What  should  an  interview  accomplish?  That  is  to 
say,  what  are  interviews  for,  and  how  can  you  tell  a 
good  one  from  a  bad  one? 

A  training  interview  has  a  three-fold  aim.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  encourage  the  saleswoman  to  improve  her 


standing,  or  at  least  to  maintain  it,  on  all  points  in 
which  she  excels.  It  is  intended  to  discover  the  cause 
of  whatever  failings  she  may  have.  And  it  is  intended 
to  offer  concrete  assistance  in  overcoming  these  failings. 
Unless  it  does  all  of  these  things  it  might  as  well  not 
take  place. 

There  may  be,  of  course,  hair-splitting  about  this. 
For  instance,  there  is  no  reason  for  trying  to  discover 
the  weaknesses  of  an  individual  who  has  been  called  in 
simply  to  give  her  an  encouraging  pat  on  the  back. 
Most  training  interviews  arise  not  out  of  quiet,  smooth, 
waters,  but  out  of  trouble  and  failure. 

On  the  other  hand,  everybody  knows  what  is  in 
store  for  the  interviewer  who  sticks  too  closely  to  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  can  find  nothing  in  the 
salesperson  to  praise,  not  even  a  good  rating  on  prompt 
approach.  In  such  a  case,  there  will  be  a  sadly  dis¬ 
appointed  saleswoman  who  thinks  the  world  is  surely 
against  her.  It  is  much  better  to  cover  all  three  of  the 
purposes  which  an  interview  is  expected  to  accomplish. 

Now,  an  interview  may  accomplish  these  things  well 
or  badly.  When  the  interview  is  well  done,  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  that : — 

1.  The  interviewer  knew  beforehand  a  good 
deal  about  the  employee. 

2.  The  interviewer  knows  the  conditions 
under  which  the  employee  is  working. 

3.  The  interviewer  knows  all  about  the  rat¬ 
ing  scale,  the  shopping  report,  the  plan  for 
discovering  errors,  or  the  way  of  judging 
people  for  salary  increases — how  this  informa¬ 
tion  is  collected  and  how  it  is  to  be  interpreted. 
There  can  be  no  hesitation  during  the  interview 
about  fundamental  facts. 

4.  The  interviewer  is  a  person  of  consider¬ 
able  maturity  and  tact.  That  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  interviewer  must  be  a 
kindly  individual  with  a  broad  background  of 
personal  acquaintance.  It  does  not  mean  nec¬ 
essarily  that  he  be  the  great-grandfather  c»f 
them  all,  but  in  difficult  cases  it  helps  to  have 
the  interviewer  a  little  older  than  the  culprit. 

5.  The  interviewer  has  persuaded  the  inter- 
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viewee  that  the  report,  the  shopping  or  error  - 
record  is  not  final  but  only  a  contribution  to 
the  information  of  the  individual  about  herself. 

It  is  a  way  of  helping  her  to  understand  how 
she  looks  to  others,  so  that  if  those  things  mat¬ 
ter  to  her  she  can  do  something  about  them. 

6.  A  poor  rating  or  report  has  been  shown 
to  have  a  close  relation  to  poor  results,  such  as 
low  sales,  low  bonus,  or  high  returns. 

7.  The  interviewer  has  given  some  quite 
specific  advice  and  help  toward  correcting  the 
trouble.  In  other  words,  a  good  interview  is 
practical. 

8.  The  interviewer  has  encouraged  the  sales¬ 
person  to  have  a  try  at  correcting  her  short¬ 
comings. 

9.  And  finally,  the  interviewer  has  finished 
the  interview  on  a  high  note  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  reverting  to  the  points  of  success  and  ac¬ 
complishment  in  the  salesperson’s  record. 

Obstacles  and  Difficulties 

What  are  the  most  common  obstacles  encountered  by 
interviewers?  What  difficulties  do  they  meet? 

Most  of  the  obstacles  collected  in  Miss  Spencer’s 
study  had  to  do  with  the  attitude  of  the  person  being 
interviewed.  In  the  case  of  service  shopping  reports  or 
rating  scales,  salespeople  sometimes  lack  interest  or  good 
sportsmanship.  They  feel  that  they  have  made  a  good 
lx)nus  and  that  is  all  anyone  rightfully  can  expect  of 
them.  They  present  various  ways  of  escaping  from  the 
justice  of  the  interview  by  saying  the  rater  is  prejudiced 
against  them,  or  by  denying  the  fault  or  trait  of  which 
they  are  accused.  Many  people  feel  that  no  one  has  a 
right  in  business  to  discuss  matters  of  a  personal  nature. 
There  is  danger,  in  the  case  of  the  older  employees, 
of  hurting  their  pride — the  pride  of  those  who  feel 
they  have  worked  long  and  loyally  for  the  institution. 
There  is  the  difficulty  of  giving  constructive  criticism 
to  a  saleswoman  who  thinks  she  is  being  criticised  un¬ 
fairly. 

Problem  More  Serious 

In  all  these  obstacles  there  is  a  common  element.  The 
possibility  of  encountering  hurt  people.  Curiously 
enough,  tho.se  who  are  failing  are  easier  to  hurt  than 
those  who  are  successful.  As  if  they  were  dimly  aware 
of  their  shortcomings,  they  have  set  heavier  chips 
a  little  higher  on  their  shoulders.  The  problem  is  more 
serious,  then,  since  these  are  the  very  people  who  come 
most  often  on  the  training  carpet. 

Rules  for  Overcoming  the  Obstacles 

A  careful  study  of  the  conversations  of  good  inter¬ 
viewers  shows  that  they  have  built  up,  probably  without 
much  conscious  thought,  a  set  of  rules  for  overcoming 


the  difficulties  that  beset  them.  These  can  be  set  down 
somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  Get  ready  for  the  interview.  Find  out  all 
you  can  about  the  salesperson.  Study  the  re- 
p)ort,  the  shopping  or  the  error  record  so  you 
will  not  have  to  look  it  up  after  the  salesperson 
reaches  your  office.  Think  over  the  immediate 
situation  in  which  this  employee  is  working. 

2.  Remember,  you  are  encouraging  the 
salesperson  to  redouble  her  efforts ;  you  are  not 
trying  to  put  her  in  the  wrong. 

3.  Start  the  interview  pleasantly.  Strike  a 
personal,  friendly  note  at  once. 

4.  Begin  with  a  general  statement  of  the 
report  as  a  whole,  showing  the  employee  how 
she  stands.  Tell  her  the  good  points. 

5.  Make  sure  the  salesperson  understands 
the  report  you  are  talking  about. 

6.  Now  touch  on  the  bad  points.  Try  to 
find  out  why  they  are  bad.  Ask  her.  If  she 
tries  to  escape,  make  some  reasonable  suggest¬ 
ions  and  try  to  get  her  to  agree. 

7.  Remember,  if  the  salesperson  doesn’t 
know  why  what  she  did  was  wrong  she  can’t 
possibly  improve. 

8.  Show  her  what  to  do  to  change  her  per¬ 
formance  on  these  points  from  bad  to  good. 

9.  Finish  up  on  a  pleasant  note  of  encour¬ 
agement,  reminding  her  once  more  of  the  good 
points.  This  helps  to  overcome  the  sting  of  the 
pride-wound,  and  shows  that  the  interviewer 
is  not  personally  antagonistic  to  the  employee. 

10.  No  matter  how  many  people  you  have  to 
see,  don’t  be  in  a  hurry  with  any  of  them. 

If  you  hurry,  they  can’t  help  seeing  that  you 
are  simply  counting  them  off. 

Human  Attributes  Needed 

Thus,  the  secret  of  training  interviews  seems  to  be 
the  same  old  combination  that  applies  to  all  situations 
where  a  leader  is  getting  the  active  cooperation  of  a  fol¬ 
lower.  It  is  a  holy  alliance  of  three  human- attributes. 

The  first  is  kindliness — It  is  that  which  saves  the 
interviewer  from  hurting  the  pride  of  those  who  wear 
their  pride  in  an  exposed  place. 

The  second  is  forcefulness — It  is  that  which  gets  the 
point  across  without  misunderstanding. 

The  third  runs  through  the  others — inteUigence — 
It  is  knowing  much  about  each  case  beforehand,  and 
learning  the  rest  during  the  interview.  It  is  using  the 
knowledge  cleverly.  It  is  that  for  which  employees 
have  respect. 
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Association  Recommends  Adoption 
of  the  International  Fixed  Calendar 

Also  Supports  Proposal  to  Call  an  International  Conference 


The  Controllers’  Congress  reported  on  their  proposed  study  on  the  new 
calendar  reform  at  the  February  Convention  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  The 
Committee  appointed  to  conduct  the  study  was:  C.  Leroy  Austin,  Chairman, 
L.  S.  Ayres  &  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  C.  A.  Garties,  The  Rike-Kumler 
Company,  Dayton,  Ohio  and  E.  C.  Stephenson,  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


ONE  of  the  imfwrtant  activities  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  at  their  9th  Annual  Convention  held  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  14  to  17,  1928,  was  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  a  study  on  the  proposed  13  month  calendar.  In 
the  November  Bulletin  of  1928  Mr.  C.  Leroy  Austin, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  presented  with  charts  and 
figures  the  proposed  reform.  These  charts  illustrate 
how  clocks  and  watches  may  be  made  into  complete  time 
and  calendar  recorders — every  month  cycles  through  its 
28  days  ticked  off  by  the  “day  pointers”.  He  also  illus¬ 
trated  the  “international  fixed  calendar  of  28  day 
months”.  In  this  “fixed  calendar”  a  mid-month  “Sol” 
follows  June,  plus  “Year-Day”on  December  29,  “Leap- 
Day”  on  June  29,  with  Easter  following  on  April  8. 

Resolution 

“WHEREAS,  the  present  calendar,  devised  nearly 
2,000  years  ago  has  become  a  defective  instrument  for 
the  requirement  of  modem  progress  by  reason  of  its 
lack  of  uniformity,  having  months  of  varying  lengths 
and  fractional  parts  of  weeks,  while  week  days  annually 
shift  to  different  dates  and  holidays  to  different  week 
days,  and 

“WHEIREAS,  a  movement  is  in  progress  looking 
to  improving  the  calendar  by  international  agreement, 
and 

“WHEREAS,  in  connection  with  this  movement, 
there  has  been  organized  in  the  United  States  the 
National  Committee  on  Calendar  Simplification,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  ascertaining  public  sentiment  on  the 
question,  and 

“WHEREAS,  the  most  practical  plan  proposed  for 
remedying  the  defects  of  the  present  calendar  is  the 
International  Fixed  Calendar,  which  provides  for  thir¬ 
teen  equal  months  of  four  weeks,  each,  be  it 
“Resolved,  that  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  being  in  favor  of  improving  the  calendar, 
supports  the  proposal  that  an  international  conference 
be  called  for  this  purpose,  and  recommends  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  The  International  Fixed  Calendar.” 

The  National  Committee  for  Calendar  Simplification 
has  announced  what  steps  are  being  taken  toward  as¬ 
certaining  public  opinion  in  America  on  the  subject  of 
revising  the  calendar.  This  National  Committee  com¬ 
bines  governmental  and  non-govemmental  representa¬ 


tion.  Mr.  George  Eastman  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany  is  Chairman.  In  connection  with  the  study  being 
made  by  the  Controllers’  Congress  Mr.  Eastman  gives  a 
resume  of  the  membership  of  the  National  Committee 
and  its  history. 

The  formation  of  this  committee  is  the  result  of  an 
invitation  from  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League 
of  Nations  asking  the  United  States,  in  common  with 
other  nations,  to  form  a  national  committee  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  report  the  prevailing  sentiment  with  respect 
to  calendar  simplification. 

The  National  Committee  for  the  United  States  com¬ 
bines  official  and  non-official  representation  and  is  made 
up  as  follows: 

Government  Group 

For  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  C. 

F.  Marvin,  Chief,  United  States  Weather 
Bureau ; 

Department  of  Commerce,  Dr.  G.  K.  Bur¬ 
gess,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Standards; 

Treasury  Department,  David  S.  Finley; 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  James  J. 
Tigert,  Commissioner  of  Education; 

Navy  Department,  Professor  W.  S.  Eichel- 
berger.  Director  Nautical  Almanac,  Naval  Ob¬ 
servatory  ; 

Department  of  Labor,  Ethelbert  Stewart, 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  Mary 
Anderson,  Chief,  Women’s  Bureau. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Dr.  Max 
O.  Lorenz. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  official  ad¬ 
visor  to  the  Government  in  scientific  matters,  will  be 
represented  by  Dr.  Fred  E.  Wright. 

Non-Govemment  Group 

George  Eastman  (Chairman),  Rochester, 

New  York; 

A.  H.  Harris,  Chairman,  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  N.  Y.  Central  Railroad  Company. 

Gerard  Swope,  President,  General  Electric 
Company,  Schenectady,  New  York ; 
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George  E.  Roberts,  Vice-President,  National 
City  Bank,  New  York; 

Benjamin  F.  Affleck,  President,  Universal 
Portland  Cement  Company,  Chicago; 

William  Green,  President,  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Labor. 

David  Lawrence.  President,  Consolidated 
Press  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Sherman,  General  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs; 

Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Valeria  H.  Parker,  President,  National 
Council  of  Women. 

The  request  which  the  League  of  Nations  addressed 
to  Secretary  of  State  Kellogg  is  the  outcome  of  three 
years’  study  of  the  calendar  question  by  the  Committee 
of  Inquiry  which  the  League  appointed  in  1923  at  the 
request  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  calendar  situation. 
This  Committee  of  Inquiry  analyzed  185  proposals  sub¬ 
mitted  by  38  nations  and  embodied  its  conclusions  in  a 
report  in  which  it  recommended  that  national  commit¬ 
tees  be  formed  in  the  various  countries  to  study  and 
report  on  calendar  reform. 

The  United  States  not  being  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  Secretary  Kellogg  suggested  to  Mr.  East¬ 
man  on  January  4,  1928,  that  the  national  committee 
on  calendar  simplification,  as  requested  by  the  League, 
be  formed  under  his  direction.  He  stated  that  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  interested  Government  Departments  and 
Bureaus  he  saw  no  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  an  un¬ 
official  committee  similar  to  the  one  created  in  this 
country  in  1925  for  the  purpose  of  collaborating  with 
the  Committee  on  Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  “While  this  Government  is  not  in  a  pos¬ 
ition  actively  to  participate  in  the  creation  of  such  a 
committee,’’  he  said,  “you  are  of  course,  at  liberty  to 
seek  the  unofficial  cooperation  of  the  interested  Federal 
Departments  or  Bureaus  in  the  selection  of  members  to 
serve  on  the -proposed  national  committee.”  Mr.  Kellogg 
further  suggested  as  a  laison  in  the  formation  of  the 
Government  section  of  the  National  Committee,  Dr. 
C.  F.  Marvin,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  has  long  been 
actively  interested  in  the  subject  of  calendar  adjustment. 

The  procedure  when  the  National  Committees  of  the 
different  countries  have  reached  their  conclusions  is  for 
an  international  conference  to  be  called  similar  to  the 
Washington  convention  called  by  President  Arthur  in 
1884  which  established  Standard  Time.  The  agreement 
on  calendar  revision  at  the  international  conference  will 
take  the  form  of  a  treaty,  to  become  effective  at  a  date 
determined  upon,  which  when  ratified  by  a  government 
will  become  the  law  of  the  land.  The  transfer  of  dates 
from  the  old  to  the  new  calendar,  maturity  dates  of  con¬ 
tracts,  and  other  legal  items  will  be  covered  by  appro¬ 
priate  conversion  tables. 

In  addition  to  the  National  Committee  for  the  United 
States,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  appointed 
a  special  committee  on  the  calendar.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 


and  other  important  organizations  have  taken  similar 
action.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  has  approved  of  the  calling  of  an  inter¬ 
national  conference  on  calendar  revision. 

The  simplified  calendar  of  13  equal  months  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  National  Association  of  Cost  Account¬ 
ants,  the  Canadian  Government  Advisory  and  Techni¬ 
cal  Commission,  by  such  labor  organizations  as  the  In¬ 
ternational  Association  of  Machinists  and  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railroad  and  Steamship  Clerks,  and  by  a  great 
number  of  men  and  women  prominent  in  American 
business  and  social  life. 

The  strength  of  the  demand  for  calendar  revision  as 
a  business  necessity  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  numer¬ 
ous  concerns  have  long  utilized  a  13-periods-to-the-year 
system  in  their  accountings,  finding  that  the  equal 
months  of  the  present  calendar  lead  to  inaccurate  com¬ 
parisons  in  records  of  production  sales,  and  so  forth. 

At  the  recent  Pan-American  Conference  in  Havana 
a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  that  the  countries 
of  the  Pan-American  Union  each  appoint  a  National 
Committee  to  study  and  report  upon  the  calendar 
question. 

Similar  action  to  that  of  the  United  States  in  form¬ 
ing  its  national  committee  on  calendar  is  being  taken 
bv  countries  abroad. 

Some  Endorsers  of  the  Simplified  Calendar 
Mercantile 

Bolton  S.  Armstrong,  Mabley-Carew  Company,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

Samuel  J.  Bloomingdale,  President,  Bloomingdale  Bros., 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

B.  Buchman,  Secretary,  The  Golden  Rule,  St.  Paul. 
Minn. 

Joseph  Chapman,  President,  L.  S.  Donaldson  Company, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.  R.  Clarkson,  Controller,  Kaufmann’s  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  W.  Dohrmann,  The  Emporium,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

W.  P.  Emery,  Vice-President,  Crowley-Milner  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  Epstein,  General  Controller,  National  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  New  York  City  (Personal). 

Aaron  Fuller,  President,  Stix  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

M.  B.  Gibbs,  President,  Peoples  Drug  Store,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Samuel  H.  Halle,  President,  Halle  Brothers,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Stewart  Hecht,  Hecht  Brothers,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  C.  Hudson,  President,  O’Neill  &  Company,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

C.  W.  Judd,  Act.  Business  Manager,  Chicago  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Edgar  J.  Kaufmann,  President,  Kaufmann  Department 
Store,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

L.  B.  Keifer,  Maison  Blanche  Company,  New  Orleans, 
La. 
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D.  F.  Kelly,  President,  The  Fair,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  D.  Larkin,  Jr.,  President,  Larkin  Company,  Inc., 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

Werner  A.  Wieboldt,  President,  Wieboldt  Department 
Store,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Frederick  M.  Ayres,  President,  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

E.  W.  Livingstone,  President,  Metropolitan  Chain 
Stores,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Seth  Marshall,  President,  Marshall- Wells  Company, 
Duluth,  Minn. 

F.  M.  Mayfield,  President,  Scruggs- Vandervoort-Bar- 
ney,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

W.  P.  Munger,  President,  Burnham-Munger-Root  Dry 
Goods  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Benjamin  Namm,  A.  I.  Namm  &  Sons,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H.  T.  Parson,  President,  Wool  worth  Company,  New 
York  City. 

F.  J.  Paxon,  Davison-Paxon  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Robert  W.  Pogue,  H.  &  S.  Pogue  &  Company,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  McL.  Radford,  Merchandise  Manager,  The  Bon 
Marche  Department  Store,  Seattle,  Wash. 

J.  B.  Shea,  President,  Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

John  Shepard,  Jr.,  President,  The  Shepard  Stores,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  and  Providence. 

R.  F.  Shepard,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 
The  Shepard  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Nat  Stone,  President,  The  Boston  Store,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

C.  B.  Van  Dusen,  President  and  General  Manager,  S.  S. 
Kresge  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Felix  Vorenberg,  President,  Gilchrist  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Abraham  Weinberg,  Treasurer,  American  Wholesale 
Corporation,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  A.  Whelan,  President,  United  Cigar  Stores  Com¬ 
pany,  of  America,  New  York  City. 

M.  Wrigley,  Treasurer,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Expressions  Regarding  Simplified  Calendar 

Retail  Stores 

E.  R.  Clarkson,  Coniptroller,  Kaufmann’s  Department 
Store,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

“The  Cotsworth  calendar  would  be  a  tremendous 
advantage  in  preparing  budgets  and  planning  future 
business.” 

The  Emporium,  (Department  Store),  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

“The  adoption  of  the  Cotsworth  plan  would  be  an 
exceedingly  progressive  step.” 


John  D.  Larkin,  Jr.,  Larkin  Company,  Inc.,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

“We  are  in  faror  of  the  International  Fixed  Cal¬ 
endar  of  13-months  of  28-days.” 

R.  W.  Pogue,  President,  The  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

“I  have  given  the  matter  considerable  thought, 
and  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  reform.” 

Nat  Stone,  President,  Boston  Store,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

“It  is,  indeed,  disturbing  to  encounter  in  our  in¬ 
dustry  one  month  with  four  Saturdays,  another  one 
with  five,  because  on  Saturday,  normally,  we  have  an 
increase  of  approximately  100  per  cent  above  that  of 
an  average  week  day,  and  when  this  situation  takes 
place,  the  condition  is  not  ‘comparable.’  ” 

M.  Wrigley,  Treasurer,  Jordan  Marsh  Company, 
Boston. 

“We  heartily  endorse  the  plan  of  Calendar  Re¬ 
form.” 

Retail  Stores  (New  York) 

Samuel  J.  Blooiningdale,  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  Inc., 
59th  Street. 

“I  wish  to  be  recorded  as  emphatically  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  change,  believing  that  the  fourteen  ad¬ 
vantages  which  you  mentioned  greatly  outweigh  in 
importance  the  six  disadvantages,  most  of  which,  I 
believe,  w'ould  be  only  of  a  temporary  nature.” 

J.  Epstein,  General  Controller,  National  Dept.  Stores, 
Inc.,  112  West  38th  Street. 

“The  Gregorian  calendar  is  very  unsatisfactory.  I 
am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  proposed  Fixed  Inter¬ 
national  Calendar  to  divide  the  year  on  a  basis  of 
13  months.” 

H.  T.  Parson,  President,  F.  W.  Woolworth  Company, 
New  York  City. 

“As  far  as  our  business  is  concerned,  it  would  be 
a  distinct  advantage  to  have  each  month  on  an  even 
basis,  making  13-months  of  28-days.  All  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  you  enumerate  on  the  questionnaire 
would  accrue  to  us.  The  disadvantages  would  be 
almost  infinitesimal,  the  advantages  far  outweighing 
the  disadvantages.” 

C.  B.  Van  Dusen,  President,  S.  S.  Kresge  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

“I  sincerely  hope  that  time  will  soon  come  to  change 
from  the  awkward  unequal  months  to  the  Cotsworth 
calendar  plan.” 

C.  A.  Whelan,  President,  United  Cigar  Stores  Co.  of 
America,  44  West  18tli  Street. 

“I  very  heartily  approve  the  change  in  the  calen¬ 
dar  which  you  suggest.  You  are  rendering  a  great 
public  service  in  fostering  this  movement.” 
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I  Am  The  Customer 

Fashion  Advertising — and  Most  Important — Your  Salespeople 
What  Copy  Sells  Me  Your  Goods — ^Window  Displays — Your  Store 

Summary  of  address  by  PROFESSOR  Ida  Kruse  McFarlane,  University  of  Denver, 
Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


I  AM  the  customer  and  I 
want  to  spend  my  money 
fruitfully.  Any  organiza¬ 
tion  that  seeks  to  break  down 
that  standard  in  its  customers 
is  striking  at  the  morale  of 
the  community.  I  want  from 
a  store — pleasure  from  its 
displays,  its  advertising,  its 
atmosphere,  its  courteous 
helpful  people ;  education 
from  its  explanations,  its  va¬ 
riety,  its  presentation  of  the 
new,  its  artistry,  its  selective¬ 
ness;  service  for  my  needs 
that  can  be  met  by  purchase, 
stimulation  from  its  progress¬ 
iveness  and  value  for  my 
money.  I  want  salespeople 
who  discriminate  between  a 
want  that  can  be  immediately 
supplied  and  one  that  needs 
comparison  and  education. 

I  can  buy  three  yards  of 
cheese  cloth  at  once,  but  I 
must  understand  a  lace  table¬ 
cloth  before  I  can  buy  it. 

Above  all  I  want  you  of  the 
retail  business  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  customer  is  a  person 
not  an  abstraction. 

What  I  want  the  stores  to 
tell  me — To  announce  events  such  as  sales,  different 
hours  of  closing,  taking  on  of  new  people,  special  show¬ 
ings,  buyers  returning  from  the  world’s  markets;  new 
lines  of  goods,  advantageous  purchases  on  the  part  of 
the  store  that  therefore  can  be  sold  advantageously 
(sometimes  there  is  a  picturesque  feature  in  this  that 
appeals  to  the  imagination — for  instance  if  one  of  the 
buyers  had  bought  the  glass  ware  that  was  exhibited 
at  the  Swedish  Exposition)  ;  new  features  like  opening 
of  a  tea  room,  or  closing  or  opening  a  line  of  goods. 

How  I  want  it  told — In  the  easiest  way  for  me.  A 
glance  at  a  passing  street  card,  a  placard  in  a  window, 
a  sign  over  a  store,  a  theatre  program,  or  best  of  all 
through  the  mail.  Could  a  post  card  not  be  made  attrac¬ 
tive  in  printing  and  form  that  I  might  get  general  im¬ 
personal  information  without  opening  envelopes?  Or, 
let  me  have  a  letter.  Everyone  looks  over  his  mail.  I 
read  mine.  A  slip  of  paper  in  an  envelope  tells  me  what 
I  want  to  know.  Occasionally  a  booklet  is  helpful  but 
only  if  the  subject  needs  much  illustrating.  Letters  and 


post  cards  are  better.  Bulky 
advertising  is  a  nuisance. 
To  have  to  open  two  envel¬ 
opes  to  find  on  a  double  sheet 
of  expensive  note  paper  that 
Mrs.  Somebody  is  buying  hats 
in  Paris  which  she  will  sell  to 
you  when  she  comes  back 
makes  no  good  point  at  all 
with  the  customer.  The  Sun¬ 
day  papers  have  become  too 
bulky.  They  are  too  awkward 
to  handle.  One  has  to  turn 
too  many  pages.  Therefore 
many  people,  like  myself,  do 
not  look  at  them  at  all. 

Touching  this  subject  of 
advertising  through  the  mail 
there  is  a  point  of  very  great 
importance  and  that  is  the  im¬ 
pression  the  customer  re¬ 
ceives  of  wastefulness  and 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
stores.  One’s  waste  basket  is 
filled  almost  every  day  with 
ill-judged  and  duplicated  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Even  more  than 
duplicated  announcements, 
four  and  five,  sometimes  as 
high  as  eight  copies  of  the 
same  thing  come  to  one  house 
or  one  firm. 

Nothing  is  more  needed  than  a  careful  and 
intelligent  revision  of  the  mailing  list.  Have  it 
done  by  people  as  keen  and  reliable  as  public 
accountants  and  have  it  done  once  a  year. 

Advertising  Copy — The  nature  of  the  copy  in  the 
advertisement  should  be  to  interest  her.  It  should  be 
direct,  reliable,  informative.  It  should  never  be  fiction- 
ized.  No  one  likes  to  be  trapped  into  reading  an  adver¬ 
tisement  through  means  of  a  story.  This  is  old  stuff. 
It  should  be  brief  or  developed  as  the  subject  and  sit¬ 
uation  require.  If  it  is  a  letter  it  should  not  start  with  a 
participle  such  as  “Knowing  that  you  are  a  lady  of 
high  social  position  and  refined  taste  we  feel  that  you 
will  not  be  satisfied  unless  you  wear  our  shoes’’.  I 
might  remark  here  that  in  business  flatterers  should  be 
good  psychologists. 

What  she  considers  an  ideal  window  display — One 
with  color  as  the  basis — all  the  variations  of  one  shade 
or  harmonious  shades,  with  a  central  object  or  a  line  of 


MY  SUGGESTIONS  ON 
ADVERTISING— 

Stop  the  waste  and  impression  of  care¬ 
lessness  by  a  highly  intelligent  revision 
of  the  mailing  list. 

Tell  prices  first  instead  of  last. 

Heed  the  essentially  romantic  element 
in  window  displays. 

In  the  store  guard  against  a  devitaliz¬ 
ing  standardization.  Value  the  sales¬ 
people  as  the  key  to  the  store's  success. 
Influence  the  salespeople  to  think  of  the 
customer  as  an  intelligent  person  rather 
than  as  a  pocketbook.  The  advertisers 
always  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and 
taste  of  the  customers.  Hence  their  suc¬ 
cess.  Bring  salespeople  to  better  indus¬ 
trial  and  personal  standing  by  selection 
and  pay  and  education.  Co-ordinate  the 
departments  through  knowledge  of  them 
by  salespeople  and  through  advertising. 
Co-ordinate  also  the  different  divisions 
of  the  credit  department  so  that  if 
correspondence  arises  the  one  who 
writes  for  the  store  has  all  the  facts  in 
hand. 
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objects  or  a  group,  but  always  with  a  unity.  Too  many 
objects  spoil  the  effect!  I  should  love  to  say  a  great 
deal  about  window  displays.  They  are  as  important  in 
the  life  of  a  city  as  the  parks ;  they  are  the  playground 
of  the  imagination  of  the  public.  Therefore,  they  must 
not  be  realistic;  they  must  not  be  scenic.  Sporting 
goods  displays  may  be,  for  they  are  in  themselves  ro¬ 
mantic.  Kitchen  displays  are  for  use  only;  they  have 
their  place. 

But  the  ideal  window  display  has  beauty  and  dignity. 
It  is  not  life;  it  has  the  things  of  life  arranged  and 
idealized  by  their  stillness — and  separated  from  us  by 
a  pane  of  glass ! 

One  realistic  element  there  should  be  in  a 
window  display — the  price  I  That  is  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  one  contact,  with  the  display.  I  make 
no  exception.  The  price  should  be  there! 

What  information  do  I  want  from  the  sales  girl 
when  I  am  purchasing,  and  what  do  I  want  from  the 
counter  cards  and  display  cards  in  windows  ? 


groups  of  people — college  girls,  travellers,  business 
women  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 

A  fine  fashion  letter  every  season  would  be  to  the 
point. 

The  salespeople — this  is  the  most  important  phase 
of  my  subject.  Their  relation  to  the  advertising  man 
is  that  of  the  hand  to  the  glove.  They  are  the  link 
between  the  merchant  and  public,  a  public  brought  in 
by  the  advertisers.  They  are  the  key  to  the  profits.  The 
advertiser  fails  unless  his  work  has  a  good  follow-up. 
If  the  salespeople  fail  the  merchant  fails.  And  this, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  neglected  link  in  the  chain. 

The  salespeople  need  to  be  more  carefully  selected. 
They  would  be  if  the  merchant  realized  how  vital  they 
are  to  his  success. 

If  they  are  better  selected  they  have  to  be  better 
paid.  They  could  be  if  the  wastefulness  of  their  ineffi¬ 
ciency  were  done  away  with.  The  encounter  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  with  the  salespeople  makes  the  final  irrevocable 
impression  of  the  store. 


From  the  sales  girl  I  want  knowledge  of  the  stock  as  What  is  the  Remedy— Do  away  with  the  lackadaisi- 
far  as  my  demand  reaches.  Suppose  I  ask  for  sport  cal,  the  indifferent,  the  supercilious.  They  have  no  place 
hosiery  in  beige-color.  I  want  to  know  all  that  she  has  in  the  vigorous  community  of  business. 


in  beige  and  then  I  want  to 
know  what  else  I  might  buy 
in  sport  hosiery.  She  will 
ask  me  whether  I  could  use 
black  or  white,  but  the  other 
shades  she  will  show  me  and 
tell  me  some  advantages  that 
she  knows  and  I  do  not.  For 
instance,  this  one  is  especially 
well  sewed  or  this  one  looks 
very  well  on,  or  this  one  is 
warm  and  comfortable,  and 
this  is  a  new  style,  much 
favored  and  popular. 

From  the  counter  cards  I 
want  to  know  the  makers  of 
goods — Coty’s  face  powders, 
Marvex  gloves.  Cross  leather 
goods,  and  so  on,  but  not  any 
comment  about  the  goods 
themselves.  And  of  course 
the  prices. 

Fashion  advertising — I  am 
interested  in  all  fashion  ad¬ 
vertising  at  least  to  glance  at 
it  but  the  thing  I  like  and 
need  is  educational  copy,  not 
merely  informative  but  dis¬ 
criminating  comment  and 
leading  toward  appreciation 
of  the  excellent  in  dress.  I 
think  this  whole  country 
needs  to  be  told  that  the 
human  body  is  too  small  to 
be  vastly  decorated  and  that 
the  human  head  is  in  itself 
the  most  highly  decorative 
feature  of  the  body  and  looks 
better  in  rather  plain  hats. 
Advisory  advertising  for 


Educate  Salesforce  To  Modern 
Methods — 

The  basis  of  that  education,  after  the 
purely  commercial  aspects  have  been 
taken  care  of,  such  as  knowledge  of 
stock,  proper  recording  of  sales,  etc.,  is 
two-fold. 

First — that  salespeople  address 
themselves  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  customer  instead  of  to  his 
clothes  or  his  mood.  That  they 
look  at  the  look  in  his  eyes.  The 
fact  that  he  is  there  at  all  means 
that  he  has  some  intelligence  along 
the  line  of  his  intended  purchase. 
Then  find  it  and  trade  with  that. 
Estimating  a  customer  by  his  ap¬ 
pearance  has  led  to  egregious  errors 
and  serious  losses. 

Second  —  that  the  salespeople 
must  be  brought  to  value  the  social 
contact  their  work  gives  them.  They 
meet  the  whole  world,  high  and 
low.  They  have  direct  contact  with 
the  richest,  the  most  cultivated,  the 
famous,  the  promising,  the  un¬ 
happy,  the  unfortunate,  the  arro¬ 
gant,  the  impolite,  and  they  have 
always  the  upper  hand — they  are 
able  to  do  something  for  them.  Not 
only  does  this  contribute  to  social 
experience,  it  is  immensely  educa¬ 
tional  and  developing  to  personal¬ 
ity. 


Salespeople  must  get  some¬ 
thing  worth  while  out  of  their 
work — worth  while  to  them¬ 
selves — or  they  cannot  put 
something  worth  while  into 
their  work  for  the  profit  of 
their  employers  but  employers 
who  have  no  interest  in  the 
well-being  and  improvement 
of  their  salespeople  should 
be  left  with  cheap  people  on 
their  hands. 

I  know  a  great  chain  store 
that  is  studying  intensively 
how  to  take  away  the  impres¬ 
sion  from  the  customer  that 
they  are  not  entirely  imper¬ 
sonal.  That  is  one  way.  We 
like  people  because  when  we 
go  into  a  store  we  are  not  the 
customer  as  an  abstraction; 
we  are  customers  and  human 
beings.  When  we  go  in  alone 
we  are  individuals;  we  are 
not  the  whole  mass.  I  am  not 
the  whole  teaching  force  or 
profession.  I  am  just  one 
person  very  uncertain  about 
a  great  many  things,  thinking 
about  what  I  can  spend.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  if  the 
stores  would  take  that  into 
account. 

We  don’t  want  our  authori¬ 
tative  fashion  information 
from  people  who  absolutely 
know  nothing  about  it.  There 
must  be  something  there  that 
can  be  convincing. 
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rOf^T  WAYNC. INDIANA 


a  neiv  system 


Port  Wayne,  Indiana 


changed  the 


standards  of 
service  of 
an  entire 


National  Cash  Register  Co., 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

Because  we  have  received  such  splendid  service 
from  the  Telephone  Authorization  System  which  you 
Installed  In  our  store  approximately  a  year  ago  wo  want 
you  to  know  about  It. 


Store 


WOLF  &  DESSAUER,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
installed  a  complete  National  Charge 
Phone  system.  They  used  it  a  year  and 
then  wrote  the  letter  reproduced  here. 
Almost  every  sentence  of  this  letter  speaks 
of  an  advantage  of  this  system  and  the 
prompt  and  efficient  service  which  it  makes 
possible  in  this  modern  store. 


While  this  system  Is  helping  us  every  day  In 
the  year  give  more  prompt  service  to  our  customers,  it 
was  particularly  noticeable  during  the  holiday  season. 

In  prior  years  our  service  to  charge  customers  during 
this  period  was  anything  but  prompt  and  It  was  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  us  this  year  that  we  were  able 
to  render  charge  service  that  was  prompt  and  efficient. 
While  we  handled  a  greater  volxime  of  sales  during 
December  this  year  than  last.  It  was  done  with  much- less 
effort  and  some  saving  in  sales  help. 


We  are- Indeed  glad  to  be  able  to  report  our 
pleasant  experience  with  this  new  system  to  you. 


Yours  very  truly. 


GIL:HS 


WOLF  &,  DESSAUER  CO. , 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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Training  in  Business” 

Miss  Dennis,  Director  of  Personnel  Addresses 
The  New  Jersey  Retail  Jewelers  Association 


JHE  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  was 
represented  at  the  New  Jersey  Retail  Jewelers  As¬ 
sociation  at  its  annual  Convention,  July  9,  at  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey,  by  Miss  Katharine  J.  Dennis,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Personnel  Group.  Miss  Dennis’  subject  was 
“Training  in  Business”.  Miss  Dennis  visualized  the 
various  phases  of  the  selection  of  employees,  empha¬ 
sizing  the  point  that  “quick  turnover  in  personnel  is 
as  detrimental  to  a  store  as  quick  turnover  in  mer¬ 
chandise  is  good  for  it”.  She  outlined  the  elements 
of  training  and  based  the  development  of  her  subject 
on  the  fundamental  necessity  of  “Job  or  Duty  Analy¬ 
sis”,  defining  this  as  a  list  of  all  the  steps  or  operations 
necessary  in  the  performance  of  a  given  piece  of 
work. 

“Many  items  in  a  duty  analysis  require  no  training 
for  a  satisfactory  performance.  Others  are  less  easily 
understood  and  performed.  Therefore  it  is  wise  to 
select  from  the  job  analysis  those  duties  which  are 
most  difficult,  thus  making  a  Difficulty  Analysis”. 

Of  teaching,  she  said:  “Teaching  is  not  just  talking 
or  pouring  out  information — it  is  not  lecturing  and  it 
is  not  cussing.  Instead  it  is  the  stimulation  of  thought 
about  a  certain  subject.  It  is  showing  or  telling  the 
person  how  to  accomplish  a  certain  objective,  and  then 
having  him  do  or  explain  what  has  been  demonstrated 
under  supervision.  Every  teacher  or  trainer  under¬ 
stands  that  his  explanation  must  begin  by  going  from 
the  familiar  to  the  unfamiliar,  that  all  the  strange  or 
new  terms  and  words  used  must  be  defined.  Repeti¬ 
tion  is  another  pedagogical  principle  that  cannot  be 
ignored.  Questioning  is  out.standingly  important. 


Usually  it  takes  thought  to  answer  a  ques¬ 
tion,  especially  so  if  the  question  does  not 
IJermit  of  either  a  “yes”  or  “no”  answer. 

It  makes  the  person  questioned  realize 
what  he  does  not  know. 

It  gives  the  teacher  or  trainer  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  discover  the  points  which  are  still  hazy 
in  the  student’s  mind. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  teaching  salesmanship  is 
to  hold  demonstration  sales,  but  such  sales  must  be 
planned  in  advance  and  the  discussion  guided. 

In  speaking  directly  to  the  employer,  she  outlined 
the  following  methods  for  improving  training. 

Study  pedagogy  yourselves. 

Prepare  Job  Analyses  of  the  work  in  your 
store. 

Analyze  difficulties.  Separate  them  into  two 
classifications. 

Difficulties  which  are  peculiar  to  your  own 
store  and  to  other  stores. 

Difficulties  which  are  general. 

Difficulties  germane  to  all  stores  may  be 
overcome  collectively. 

Employ  a  training  director  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Have  him  or  her  make  merchandise  manu¬ 
als  and  hold  courses  in  various  cities  over  a 
certain  period  of  time. 


Time  Makes  Us  Different 


“W’e  all  have  1,440  minutes  each  day.  It  is  not  lack 
of  time,  but  lack  of  willpower  to  utilize  time  to  best 
advantage  that  makes  us  different”,  says  Mr.  Harry 
Newman  Tolies  of  the  Sheldon  School,  Chicago. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  people:  Indifferent,  or 
asleep  on  the  job ;  these  make  up  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  business  world.  Students,  or  those  eager  to  learn ; 
these  make  up  27  per  cent.  Adept,  or  skillful;  only 
12  per  cent.  And  masters,  just  1  per  cent. 

To  determine  the  value  of  any  person  use  this  form¬ 
ula:  V-I-S,  Value — Individual — Supervision.  The 
amount  of  supervision  needed  determines  the  value  of 
the  person.  If  an  individual  needs  75  per  cent  super¬ 
vision,  he  is  only  25  percent  efficient.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  supervision:  from  within  and  from  without. 

An  efficient  person  is  one  who  does  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  way,  in  the  right  spirit. 

We  need  supervision  because  error  creeps  into  work. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  error :  omission  and  commission ; 
so  the  formula  now  reads:  V-l-S-W-(0-}-C).  We  are 
judged  by  our  weaknesses  and  not  by  our  strength. 
Supervision  is  necessary  because  people  make  mistakes. 
If  we  can  take  mistakes  from  our  work,  we  get  con¬ 
structive  results — otherwise,  destructive  results. 

One  of  the  commonest  mistakes  is  forgetfulness.  It 
is  easy  to  say,  “Oh,  I  forgot.”  The  best  way  to  cure 
a  fault  is  to  show  one  the  opposite  side  and  train  him 
for  that :  for  forgetfulness,  show  him  memory ;  for  dis¬ 
loyalty,  show  him  loyalty;  for  indifference,  show  him 
action. 

After  all,  the  employer  is  a  teacher,  and  he  must 
show  the  employee  how  to  grow. 

There  are  four  qualities  needed  for  success:  ability, 
reliability,  endurance,  action. 

Physically  we  are  all  alike;  we  differ  only  in  degree 
of  development. 


The  Greater  Wastes  are  the  wastes 
of  mind,  not  of  matter  —  wastes  of 
mental  energy  rather  than  in  material 
things.  Fear,  doubt,  uncertainty, 
indecision,  procrastination  are  the  un¬ 
licensed  robbers  in  every  mental  terri¬ 
tory.  But  the  greatest  mental  waster 
of  them  all  is  worry. 

These  greater  wastes  seem  greater  in 
Business  because,  of  all  human  activi¬ 
ties,  Business  presents  the  closer,  more 
visual,  and  more  material  check-up. 


While  Modern  Accountancy  is  no 
cure-all  for  the  lack  of  mind — it  is  a 
stop -cock  for  these  greater  mental 
wastes.  Its  enlightened  perception  of 
the  practical  meaning  of  facts  and 
figures  —  its  orderly  application  of 
System  and  Method  in  Management, 
the  assurance  of  its  Detailed  Audit, 
the  guide  of  its  Budget,  its  light  on 
Costs  —  and,  above  all,  the  security 
of  its  Control,  are  lessening  every  day 
the  greater  wastes. 


ERNST  S  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 


NtW  YORK 

PHILADELPHIA 

BOSTON 

PROVIDENCE 

BALTIMORE 

R'CHHONO 

WINSTON-SALEM 


ST  .  LOUIS 

kansas  city 

OMAHA 

MEMPHIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

LOS  ANOKLBS 

SEATTLE 


CLEVELAND 

AKRON 

CANTON 

COLUMBUS 

YOUNGSTOWN 

TOLEDO 


WASHINGTON 

BUFFALO 

ROCHESTER 

PITTSBURGH 

WHEELING 

ERIE 


CINCINNATI 

DAYTON 

LOUISVILLE 

HUNTINGTON 

DAVENPORT 

INDIANAPOLIS 


CHICAGO 
MlLWAwKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST.  PAUL 
NEW  ORLEANS 
JACKSON 


DALLAS 
PORT  WORTH 
HOUSTON 
SAN  ANTONIO 
WACO 
CENVER 
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Letters  and  Confessions  of  a  Retail  Merchant 


Reviewed  by  Suzanne  Ashley  Brett 

“Letters  and  Confessions  of  a  Retail  Merchant”,  by  Charles 
Z.  Coffin,  Managing  Director,  Merchants  Association  of  Kansas 
City,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Published  by  Bramhall  Printing  Com¬ 
pany.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ETTERS  and  Confessions  of  a  Retail  Merchant”, 
will  interest  not  only  store  owners  but  employees 
as  well.  It  is  the  work  of  Charles  Z.  Coffin,  the  Man¬ 
aging  Director  of  the  Merchants  Association  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  Mr.  Coffin  by  his  observations  and  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  retail  field,  has  recognized  the  need  of 
greater  educational  efforts  in  the  personnel  departments 
in  all  stores.  He  jwints  out  in  the  Foreword  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  percentage  of  turnover  in  the  help 
of  the  average  stores,  it  is  imperative  that  employees 
be  ably  instructed  immediately  and  continuously.  He 
also  recognized  the  fact  that  there  is  a  distinct  “store 
language”,  which  employees  should  be  familiar  with 
and  that  such  “store  language”  will  enable  them  to 
become  an  asset  rather  than  a  liability  to  the  employer. 

The  book  is  written  in  direct  and  simple  language, 
in  the  form  of  letters  supposed  to  come  from  an  ex¬ 
perienced  merchant,  who  desires  to  improve  his  store, 
particularly  the  manners  and  conduct  of  his  employees 
and  the  quality  of  his  store  service. 

There  are  twenty  two  of  the  bulletin  letters  covering 
such  subjects  as  “Know’edee  of  Store  Rules,  Punctuali¬ 


ty  ;  Store  Manners  and  Store  Don’ts ;  Things  a  Sales¬ 
person  Should  Do,  Some  Reasons  for  Promotion : 
Knowledge  Is  Power;  The  Cost  of  Errors — \'alue  of 
Good  Penmanship  Accuracy;  The  Use  of  the  Tele¬ 
phone;  Guidance  and  Information  for  Persons  Accept¬ 
ing  Checks;  The  Credit  Department.” 

The  book  closes  with  the  statement  of  a  creed  for 
the  retail  merchant.  The  following  two  paragraphs  are 
indictive  of  the  high  standards  which  Mr.  Coffin  pre¬ 
sents  for  members  of  the  retail  craft. 

“I  BELIEVE  that  I  should  control  my  own  store 
and  its  manner  of  doing  business  within  the  law,  show¬ 
ing  proper  consideration  for  others;  that  before  so¬ 
cieties,  unions,  reformers  and  legislators  try  to  dictate 
impossible  conditions  for  the  conduct  of  my  business 
they  should  first  “put  themselves  in  my  place”  or  else 
they  should  buy  me  out  and  take  charge  of  my  store 
themselves. 

I  BELIEVE  in  giving  employees  all  the  training, 
compensation  and  advancement  possible ;  in  demanding 
of  employees  whole-hearted  co-operation,  industry  and 
loyalty;  in  joint  action  to  establish  uniform  working 
hours ;  in  discouraging  dishonesty ;  in  abstaining  from 
the  unethical  practice  of  hiring  employees  from  an¬ 
other  store,  thus  disorganizing  a  competitor’s  force  in 
a  busy  season.” 

The  book  may  be  purchased  in  quantities. 
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Daily  Use  of  Want  Slips 

In  The  Three  Schuster  Stores 


“I’m  sorry,  but  we  do  not  carry  them.” 

“That  item  is  out-of-stock  at  present — may  I  send 
it  out  or  call  you  when  it  comes  in  ?” 

How  many  times  have  salespeople  sent  customers 
away  unsatisfied  because  they  could  not  supply  the 
merchandise  asked  for — and  wondered  helplessly  if 
there  was  not  something  they  could  do  to  prevent  the 
same  unfortunate  occurrence  happening  again? 

Supply  Definite  Need 

That  need  has  been  successfully  met  by  means  of  the 
elaborated  Want  Slip  system  which  has  been  flourishing 
in  the  Three  Stores  for  the  last  few  months,  bringing 
to  our  attention  with  unusual  prominence  the  important 
part  played  by  the  salesperson  in  the  successful  mer¬ 
chandising  of  a  department  store.  The  system  is  not  a 
new  one  by  any  means;  we  have  had  Want  Slips  as 
long  as  most  of  us  can  remember,  but  not  until  now 
has  their  daily  use  been  carefully  systematized  and 
given  an  important  place  among  the  daily  duties  of 
every  salesperson. 

The  Want  Slip  system  is  an  arrangement  whereby 
the  buyer  is  given  the  regular  assistance  of  the  sales¬ 
people  in  the  buying  of  merchandise  for  the  department. 
In  a  sales  organization  it  is  quite  natural  that  the 
salesperson  above  all  others  should  hold  the  key  position 
— “the  hub  of  the  wheel”,  as  it  were — in  providing  the 
main  contact  between  the  store  and  the  customer.  The 
salesperson  is  the  one  regular  medium  of  finding  out 
exactly  xohat  the  customer  ‘ivants  to  buy.  The  Want 
Slip  is  the  surest  means  of  registering  for  future  use 
those  wants  just  as  they  are  expressed. 

A  Form  of  Service 

The  Want  Slip  system  obviously  constitutes  an 
effective  form  of  service  to  customers,  for  the  reason 
that  taking  note  of  what  they  want  when  we  do  not 
have  it  practically  insures  our  having  it  the  next  time 
they  or  others  ask  for  the  same  article.  The  results 
are  also  of  vital  importance  to  the  Merchandise  Divis¬ 
ion,  outside  of  the  immediate  use  of  helping  to  keep  our 
stocks  up  to  demand.  The  institution  of  new  systems 
of  merchandise  control,  such  as  price-lining,  for  in¬ 
stance,  may  be  firmly  based  upon  fact  rather  than 
theory  if  we  know  without  having  to  guess  just  what 
our  customers  are  seeking  for  every  day. 

The  use  of  the  Want  Slip  has  ceased  to  he  a  matter 
of  choice,  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  every  salesperson  in  the  Three  Stores.  Each 
one  receives  a  Want  Slip  form  every  morning,  to  be 
kept  in  his  salesbook  and  used  throughout  the  day.  That 
which  constitutes  a  “want”  may  be  briefly  defined  as 
any  merchandise  for  which  a  customer  asks  which  we 
are  not  able  to  supply  or  could  have  supplied  if  it  had 
been  in  stock.  These  generally  divide  themselves  into 
three  classes; 


(1)  Out-of-stock  merchandise,  regular  staple 
merchandise  usually  on  hand  but  tempor¬ 
arily  out. 

(2)  Lack  of  assortment  in  any  way — size, 
color,  price. 

(3)  Don't  carry  merchandise,  or  items  which 
the  buyer  has  not  seen  fit  to  stock  for 
some  reason  or  other. 

In  addition  to  these,  even  sales  which  were  made 
by  substitution  are  Want  Slip  material,  because  if  the 
customer  purchased  something  else  in  place  of  her 
original  want,  the  fact  still  remains  that  she  could  not 
buy  what  she  asked  for  because  we  did  not  have  it. 

Supervision  of  the  Want  Slip  system  has  been  added 
to  the  duties  of  the  head  of  stock  in  each  department. 
Every  evening  he  (or  she)  collects  a  Want  Slip  from 
every  salesperson,  whether  there  is  a  want  registered 
on  it  or  not.  From  these  he  makes  out  a  daily  report 
which  is  given  the  careful  attention  of  the  buyer.  Im¬ 
mediate  action  is  taken  wherever  possible — orders  are 
speeded  up  if  the  merchandise  is  on  order;  don’t-carry 
merchandise  is  considered  for  buying,  especially  if  there 
are  five  or  more  requests  for  one  item  in  a  week.  The 
head  of  stock  then  receives  the  report  back  in  order  to 
explain  personally  to  the  salesperson  what  has  been 
done  on  each  want.  In  addition  to  these  arrangements, 
the  head  of  stock  also  makes  out  a  weekly  report,  con¬ 
taining  a  summary  of  all  wants  and  presenting  to  the 
buyer  and  divisional  merchandise  manager  a  complete 
picture  of  how  many  sales  were  lost  because  the  desired 
merchandise  was  lacking — important  information  which 
lies  at  the  very  base  of  merchandising  success. 

Since  its  institution  a  few  months  ago,  the  revised 
Want  Slip  system  has  received  splendid  coojjeration 
from  every  Schusterite  concerned  with  it.  During  the 
I)ast  week  every  salesperson  in  the  Three  Stores  with 
the  exception  of  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  handed  in  at 
least  one  filled-out  Want  Slip,  a  fact  which  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  not  only  of  excellent  team  work,  but  of  real  fore¬ 
sight,  as  well.  Intelligent  salespeople  are  rapidly  realiz¬ 
ing  that  lost  sales  mean  a  poor  sales  record  for  them 
personally.  A  salesperson’s  value  in  any  organization 
is  gauged  by  the  amount  of  his  sales,  and  one  lost  sale 
a  day  amounts  up  tremendously  in  a  year.  There  is  also 
the  point  that  salespeople  who  have  “regular”  customers 
who  return  to  them  again  and  again  for  service  like 
to  be  sure  that  they  can  keep  the  confidence  and  interest 
of  those  customers  by  always  having  the  merchandise 
they  ask  for.  In  a  word,  the  Want  Slip  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  by  which  Schuster  sales¬ 
people  may  justify  the  Schuster  reputation  for  excellent 
service  to  their  patrons. 

From  "Keeping  in  Touch”,  the  Magazine  of  The 
Three  Schuster  Stores,  Milwaukee. 
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Burrou^lis 

lypciwi'iter  Bookkeeping 

JVfaehlne 


full  width 
Proof  Journal 

Ledger  and  Statement,  with 

Typewritten 
description 

H^ESIGNED  especially  for  use  in  retail  accounting  depart- 
ments.  Statement,  ledger  and  full  width  proof  jour¬ 
nal  with  typewritten  descriptions  made  in  one  operation. 

Call  the  local  Burroughs  office  for  more  information 
or  an  individual  demonstration  on  your  own  work — with¬ 
out  obligation  to  you. 


These  features  result  in  faster,  more  accurate  billing  at  less  cost 


IFlat  surface  for  quick  insertion 
•  andaccuratealignmentofforms. 

2  ^  Speed  of  cylinder  platen  posting. 

3  Automatic  alignment  of  figures 
•  —dollars  under  dollars,  cents 
under  c^nts. 

4  Automatic  tabulation  between 
•  columns. 


5  Balances  and  totals  printed  with 
•  one  key  depression.  (No  copying 
from  dials.) 

Errors  in  key  depressions  may  be 
•  corrected  before  amount  is 
printed  or  added,  by  depressing 
only  one  key. 

Oosed  account  automatically 
•  designated  with  symbol  *^0”. 

Automatic  punctuation  of 
•  amounts. 


9  Credit  balance  automatically 
•  printed  in  red  and  designated 
with  symbol  “CR”. 

10.  Electric  return  of  carriage. 

nA  fast  electric  adding,  listing 
•  and  subtracting  machine  for 
proof-listing,  general  ad¬ 
dition,  and  so  on. 
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Centralized  Reserve  Stock  Rooms 

(Continued  from  page  449) 

Tenth,  after  considerable  study,  I  believe  I  can 
recommend  steel  shelving  for  all  stockrooms.  Of 
course,  certain  stocks  need  open  floor  space  for  stor¬ 
ing  merchandise,  such  as  heavy  crockery,  malt  and  hops, 
soaps,  etc. 

Steel  shelving  is  easily  adjustable  to  suit  the  individ¬ 
ual  needs  of  the  department,  and  in  case  the  demands 
change  can  be  moved  and  adjusted  with  no  other  cost 
than  the  time  it  takes  to  take  down  and  set  up.  Figur¬ 
ing  over  a  period  of  years,  steel  shelving  is  at  least  as 
cheap  as  wooden  shelving  and  much  stronger,  more 
permanent,  more  fireproof,  and  better  appearing. 

I  believe  that  the  best  size  for  steel  shelves  is  as 
follows ;  depth,  two  feet,  two  feet  six  inches,  and  three 
feet ;  width,  three  feet  or  three  feet  six  jnches ;  height, 
eight  feet  three  inches  divided  into  three,  four,  five  and 
six  spaces  as  required  by  the  various  departments. 

Here  is  a  list  of  recommended  shelving  for  various 


departments : 

Width  Depth  Height  between  shelves 

Art  Needle  Work 

3'0" 

2'0" 

1'6" 

Used 

on  both  sides 

Blankets  and  Comforters 

3'0" 

2'8" 

** 

one  ’’ 

Candy 

3'0" 

P6" 

both  ’’ 

China  and  Glassware 

tt 

2'6" 

2'0" 

** 

one  ’’ 

Corsets 

2'0" 

I'O" 

** 

”  ” 

Curtains 

3'0" 

2'8" 

”  ” 

Domestics 

3'0" 

2'8" 

** 

** 

”  ” 

Drugs 

2'0" 

1'3" 

..  M 

Gloves 

** 

2'0" 

1'3" 

** 

both  ’’ 

Handkerchiefs 

2'0" 

1'6" 

”  ’’ 

Hardware 

3'0" 

2'0" 

one  ’’ 

Hosiery 

2'0" 

1'4" 

»» 

both  ’’ 

Housedresses 

3'0" 

2'6" 

tt 

one  ’’ 

Housefurnishings 

It 

3'0" 

2'0" 

tt 

”  ” 

Infants’  Wear 

3'0" 

3'0" 

tt 

” 

both  ’’ 

Jewelry 

♦» 

2'0" 

2'0" 

tt 

Sweaters 

»» 

3'0" 

2'6" 

tt 

Leather  Goods 

2'0" 

2'8" 

tt 

Linens  and  Towels 

3'0" 

2'8" 

one  ’’ 

Lingerie 

1 » 

3'0" 

3'0" 

both  ’’ 

Men’s  Furnishings 

tt 

2'0" 

2'0" 

one  ’’ 

Neckwear  and  Veiling 

tt 

2'0" 

1'3" 

** 

both  ’’ 

Notions 

2'0" 

I'O" 

”  >’ 

Paints 

3'0" 

2'0" 

one  ’’ 

Shoes 

2'0" 

2'0" 

”  ” 

Stationery  and  Books 

2'6" 

1'6" 

both  ’’ 

Toilet  Goods 

2'0" 

1'3" 

one  ’’ 

Toys 

3'0" 

2'0" 

” 

Underwear 

2'0" 

3'0" 

both  ’’ 

Wash  Goods 

3'0" 

2'8" 

one  ’’ 

Eleventh,  space  is  less  valuable  and  therefore  it  is 
cheaper  to  have  stockrooms  on  the  top  floor  than  on 
the  lower  selling  floors. 

Twelfth,  the  general  opinion  is  that  stockrooms  for 
women’s  ready-to-wear,  coats  and  dresses  must  be  kept 
in  separate  stockrooms  close  to  the  department,  but 
apparently  some  stores  are  successfully  keeping  this 
stock  in  part  of  the  centralized  stockroom. 


Style  Organization  Is  Defined 

In  the  Kaufmann  Stores  the  Style  Organization  Is 

Called  '‘The  Fashion  Promotion  Department". 

frrpHE  retailer  uses  a  style  organization  to  supplement 
and  aid  the  buyer  with  a  trained  knowledge  of  de¬ 
sign,  harmony,  line  and  color,  to  make  sure  that  right 
style  and  fashion  merchandise  is  in  the  departments, 
to  coordinate  fashion  ideas  throughout  the  establish¬ 
ment,  to  see  that  proper  items  are  in  stock,  to  supply 
the  advertising  department  with  fashion  news  about 
merchandise  which  is  to  be  advertised,  to  plan  displays 
and  promotion  to  suggest  to  the  buyer  items  for  pro¬ 
motion  which  are  dictated  by  fashion  or  style  facts,  to 
maintain  a  strict  customer  viewpoint  entirely  seperate 
from  the  commercial  viewpoint  maintained  by  the  buy¬ 
er”,  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  Secretary  of  the  Kaufmann  De¬ 
partment  Stores  analyzed  and  presented  the  method  of 
organization  for  the  dissemination  of  style  information 
throughout  stores  in  a  recent  address  before  the 
American  Management  Association.  He  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  outline  for  a  style  organization. 

The  style  organization  within  a  store  should  consist 
of  a  head  who  has  the  proper  background  of  taste  and 
feeling  for  style,  and  of  style  specialists  with  inborn 
sensitiveness  to  the  appropriate  combination  of  color, 
form,  design,  and  who  have  the  proper  home  back¬ 
ground  in  addition  to  university  and  art  school  train¬ 
ing,  and  if  possible  travel.  The  research  department 
should  study  current  trends  through  such  sources  as 
periodicals,  museums,  and  contacts  with  life  itself  and 
with  the  habits  of  the  consumer.  The  specialists  should 
attend  the  smart  gathering  places  or  resorts  of  import¬ 
ance  and  at  intervals  make  intensive  studies  of  trends. 
The  fashion  promotion  department  should  be  under 
the  supervision  of  a  top  executive  who  has  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  attitude  toward  style,  who  is  able  to  keep  the 
customers’  viewpoint,  and  who  is  above  all  not  the 
“lieat  yesterday”  type  of  executive  who  looks  only  at 
volume  and  turnover. 

In  the  Kaufmann  Stores  the  style  organization  is 
called  the  ‘‘Fashion  Promotion  Department”,  and  the 
specialists  are  called  ‘‘Fashion  Promotionists”.  Each 
one  of  these  is  responsible  for  ‘‘styling”  the  particular 
department  to  which  she  is  assigned;  this  she  does  by 
Studying  current  trends  through  magazines ;  and 
through  research  or  scouting  trips  to  markets  and  to 
social  gatherings.  Often  if  the  buyer  so  requests  she 
accompanies  her  on  buying  trips.  The  promotion 
siKJcialist  plans  the  displays  for  her  dej^artment  and 
makes  suggestions  that  certain  items  be  added  to  the 
stock  as  well  as  that  other  items  already  in  stock  be 
promoted  because  of  their  style  possibilities.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  departmental  fashion  promotionists,  there 
are  two  highly  specialized  fashionists  in  New  York 
who  shop  the  best  retail  outlets,  and  keep  continually 
in  touch  with  the  European  markets. 
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uo  toWhltingl 

Licensed  unde  r 
Gleason  -  Tiehoul 
Glass  Co.  patents. 


©elestialite 


Wise  merchants  years  ago,  selected  it,  and  today — when  re¬ 
building  or  remodeling,  still  select  it  in  its  modern,  up-to-date 
styles. 

It  is  the  perfect  light  for  department  or  other  stores. 

Three  Layers  of  Glass  in  one,  the  clear,  the  opalescent,  the  blue, 
make  it  perfect  as  no  other  glass  can,  and  the  blue  layer  does 
the  trick.  Daylike,  abundant  and  clear,  without  glare. 

Just  Put  Your  Lighting  Up  To  Whiting. 

H.  S.  WHITING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Grand  Central  Terminal  Building  New  York,  N.  Y . 


.  ^  .  . 

II  hiting  Cclestialite 

No.  2700 


The  L.  L.  Berger 
store  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Whiting  Ce- 
lestialites  provide  ex¬ 
cellent  illumination 
for  their  high  grade 
ready-to-wear  mer¬ 
chandise. 


Merchandise  itself,  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  And  lighting 
to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  merchandise  and  interior  fitments,  must 
be  sufficient  and  of  tbe  right  character. 


Whiting  Celestialite — the  Daylike  lighting — presents  merchan¬ 
dise  in  its  true  values  and  colors. 


Department  stores  today,  give  much  thought  to  interior  fix¬ 
tures  when  remodeling  or  rebuilding.  ^ 

The  store  of  today  is  fitted  with  beautiful  display  fixtures, 
solely  for  the  exploitation  of  merchandise. 


■for  instance,  perfect  lighting! 
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It’s  the  Buyer 

Not  the  Brand  That  Counts 

By  Ralph  C.  Hudson,  Former  President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
Courtesy  of  Nation’s  Business,  June,  1929 


A  GOOD  merchant  does  not  buy  a  store.  He  buys 
merchandise  for  his  customers  to  carry  out  of 
his  store. 

Every  storekeeper  has  to  be  one  of  two  things. 
Either  he  is  a  purchasing  agent  for  his  community,  or 
he  is  a  selling  agent  for  a  group  of  manufacturers.  If 
he  is  the  former,  he  is  a  merchant.  If  the  latter,  he  is 
just  a  manufacturer’s  agent. 

If  he  does  a  good  job  of  buying  what  the  community 
wants  and  needs,  he  will  stay  in  business.  In  fact,  he 
cannot  be  chased  out  or  scared  out.  That,  I  believe, 
is  the  answer  to  the  frequent  question,  “Can  the  lone 
retailer  survive?” 

The  modem  merchant  cannot  afford  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  lure  of  the  nationally  advertised  brands. 
He  must  maintain  his  balance.  The  wise  merchant  is 
neither  prejudiced  against  nor  finally  committed  to  the 
use  of  branded  merchandise.  He  will  buy  for  his  com¬ 
munity,  for  his  customers,  for  Mrs.  Jones,  for  Mrs. 
Green,  and  for  Mrs.  Brown.  He  will  not  be  tempted 
to  give  an  order  simply  because  everybody  is  doing  it, 
or  because  there  are  pages 
of  great  national  magazines 
devoted  to  the  virtues  of  the 
product. 

It  is  much  easier  to  take 
direction  from  the  other  end 
of  the  distribution  scheme 
and  to  become  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  outlet  or  agent  in 
some  line.  This  may  be 
worked  out  successfully  in 
some  cases  but  not  for  most 
low  price  merchandise. 

Either  the  public  or  the 
manufacturer  will  be  the 
merchant's  boss. 

Individuality  Saves 
Business 

The  position  of  the  gro¬ 
cers  today  proves  how  easy 
it  is  to  swing  to  the  other 
e.xtreme.  The  independent 
groceries  most  easily  hit  by 
chain  competition  are  those 
with  no  individuality.  The 
manufacturers  are  not  quite 
playing  fair  with  their  in- 
dej)endent  customers  and 
with  their  wholesalers  when 
they  cut  prices  on  large 
orders  to  chains  to  such  an 


extent  that  the  chains  are  able  to  offer  the  same  mer¬ 
chandise  the  independents  handle  at  consistently  lower 
levels. 

When  a  bottle  of  ketchup  sells  for  25  cents  in  an 
independent  grocery  and  the  same  bottle  is  offered  for 
17  cents  in  the  chain  next  door,  it  doesn’t  take  many 
guesses  to  figure  out  which  will  do  the  ketchup  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  community.  Spread  this  same  factor  out 
over  almost  all  the  merchandise  the  independent  carries 
and  the  results  are  disastrous  to  him. 

Possibly  the  independent  grocers  could  not  have 
found  a  way  out  of  this  situation.  Maybe  they  had  to 
handle  such  a  large  percentage  of  nationally  advertised 
goods.  They  are  in  part  the  helpless  victims  of  big 
manufacturers. 

The  only  safeguard  for  the  merchant  in  any  line  is 
the  customer  and  her  needs  and  desires.  I  say  “her” 
l)ecause  it  is  Mrs.  America  who  does  the  spending. 
Consumer  demand  can  be  gauged.  Some  independents 
are  doing  a  good  job  of  this.  Much  remains  to  be  done 
but  it  is  a  study  which  must  be  made  and  the  mer¬ 
chant  is  the  best  one  to  do 
it,  either  for  himself  or 
through  group  action. 

Since  a  good  merchant 
thinks  in  terms  of  purchases 
by  customers,  he  cannot  be 
unduly  concerned  over 
whether  or  not  his  merchan¬ 
dise  has  attached  to  it  a  little 
blue  label  with  the  name  of 
some  nationally  known 
manufacturer  on  it.  Every 
merchant  knows  that  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  goods 
are  usually  safe.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  wise 
merchant  knows  that  na¬ 
tionally  known  products  are 
not  always  the  highest  in 
quality  in  that  particular 
line.  The  price  is  likely  to 
be  relatively  high. 

If  national  advertising 
has  created  an  irresistible 
demand.  the  merchant 
would  be  fooli.sh  to  try  to 
check  it  even  though  the 
profit  was  slight  and  the 
merchandise  of  doubtful 
value.  He  cannot  ignore  it, 
but  he  can  let  the  consumer 
demand  take  care  of  the 
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sales  and  turn  his  efforts  toward  more  profitable  items. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  the  manufacturer  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agent,  working  in  cooperation,  to  establish 
consumer  demand.  Until  a  product  is  fabricated  and 
placed  on  the  market  there  can  be  no  demand  in  evi¬ 
dence.  There  was  no  demand  for  the  automobile  in 
1850  or  for  the  radio  in  1900.  However,  not  all  mer¬ 
chandise  designed  by  manufacturers  and  promoted  by 
advertising  men  achieves  the  success  of  the  automobile 
or  of  the  radio. 

Advertising  May  Create  Demand 

The  present  generation  is  the  first  to  be  worried  much 
about  the  terrors  of  the  human  breath  which  the  owner 
himself  cannot  detect.  Advertising  created  a  consumer 
demand  which  has  done  wonders  for  the  volume  of  the 
manufacturer.  The  alert  merchant  can  but  keep  in 
step,  and  have  the  article  when  asked  for  it. 

Many  ailments  of  the  teeth  and  mouth  have  been 
brought  to  the  public’s  attention  through  advertising, 
and  the  sales  of  several  preparations  have  been  stimu¬ 
lated  accordingly.  A  widely  known  soap  was  not  so 
successful  as  its  sponsors  cared  to  have  it  until  some 
bright  young  man  in  an  advertising  office  suddenly 
discovered  that  it  did  wonders  for  body  odor.  Now  its 
sales  are  enormous. 

With  such  demands  created,  whether  artificially  or 
not,  the  merchant  can  do  nothing  but  stock  the  merchan¬ 
dise  and  make  whatever  he  can  on  it.  The  greater  the 
demand,  the  smaller  his  percentage  of  profit  is  likely  to 
be.  He  need  not,  however,  carry  such  goods  to  the 


exclusion  of  more  profitable  items  because  the  general 
public  is  not  influenced  by  advertising  beyond  a  certain 
point. 

The  Retailer  Gets  the  Blame 

With  almost  all  merchandise  the  responsibility  of 
pleasing  the  purchaser  lies  with  the  retailer.  An  auto¬ 
mobile  is  of  course  an  exception.  A  ready-made  suit, 
a  woman’s  hat,  food,  hardware — in  fact  about  every¬ 
thing  the  average  household  buys — ^any  of  these  things 
will  be  returned  promptly  to  the  retailer  if  anything  is 
wrong  with  the  quality. 

No  matter  what  goes  wrong  with  merchandise  after 
it  is  purchased  the  retailer  gets  the  blame.  If  the  full 
responsibility  for  the  merchandise  sold  rests  with  the 
merchant  is  he  not  justified  in  making  the  most  of  his 
own  individuality  and  capitalizing  on  it? 

Good  will  is  as  definite  and  as  valuable  an  asset  for 
the  small  merchant  as  it  is  for  the  huge  automotive 
manufacturing  plant. 

I  am  convinced  that  consumer  demand  will  be  the 
touchstone  for  both  manufacturer  and  distributor  in 
the  future.  Every  manufacturer  is  to  some  degree  a 
distributor,  but  only  recently  has  the  latter  function  been 
given  really  thoughtful  consideration.  The  process  of 
manufacture  is  extremely  skillful  in  many  cases.  Every 
step  is  carefully  charted  and  tested  for  efficiency. 

One  point  has  too  often  escaped  the  manufacturer, 
however;  the  question  of  how  to  make  a  product  has 
taken  precedence  over  what  to  make. 


The  Ideal  Ticket  For  Women’s  Hats 


Pins  have  perfectly  round  points  that  will  not 
prick  or  scratch  when  trying  on  hat. 

Easily  and  rapidly  attached. 

Couponed  if  necessary  for  unit  control. 

Dont  fail  to  write  us  for  samples — You  will  want  to  use  this  ticket. 

WE  MAKE  PRICE  MARKING  MACHINES— HAND  OPERATED  AND 
ELECTRIC,  AS  WELL  AS  PRICE  MARKING  TICKETS. 

A.  KIMBALL  CO. 

Established  1876 

307  WEST  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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We  have  mass  production  that  is  truly  amazing.  A 
difficulty  enters  in  distributing  millions  of  units.  If  the 
market  for  each  unit  already  exists,  it  is  a  routine 
matter  to  dispose  of  all  at  a  fair  profit  for  all.  If  the 
public  has  to  be  told  about  the  product  it  makes  the  job 
a  little  more  difficult.  If  the  public  has  to  be  told 
alxiut  the  product,  and  then  coaxed  and  pleaded  and 
cajoled  into  buying,  then  the  job  of  distributing  becomes 
enormous  and  expensive. 

If  there  was  no  such  thing  as  style,  how  simple  it  all 
would  be !  Then  manufacturers  would  always  make  the 
right  thing,  and  retailers  would  have  no  markdown 
sales,  because  they  couldn’t  make  mistakes.  But  style 
there  is,  and  we  have  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Style 
makes  the  business  world  more  dangerous  but  infinitely 
more  fasciating. 

Retailers  Should  Set  Style 

Yet  even  style  can  be  determined  in  advance.  It  is 
largely  done  by  manufacturers.  In  some  cases  they  are 
doing  a  fine  job.  In  some  cases  they  miss.  The  biggest 
reason  why  manufacturers  fix  the  styles  as  they  do  is 
because  they  have  always  been  accustomed  to  so  doing. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer 
are  in  a  better  natural  position  to  gauge  consumer  de¬ 
mand  and  to  set  the  machinery  in  operation  to  meet  it. 
The  buyer  rather  than  the  seller  is  the  one  who  de¬ 
termines  the  nature  of  the  product. 

Buying  skill  on  a  merchant’s  part  does  not  necessarily 
imply  ability  to  drive  a  hard  bargain.  Price  will  always 
be  secondary  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  an  item 
should  be  stocked.  Nothing  is  a  bargain  if  it  won’t  sell. 
Even  if  given  to  the  merchant,  goods  will  pay  him  no 
profit  until  he  has  the  customer’s  money  for  them.  If 
the  type  and  quality  of  the  merchandise  are  right  the 
price  will  be.  Competition  sees  to  that. 

Chain  stores  have  been  criticized  because  they  are  in 
a  position  to  buy  in  volume  and  obtain  volume  prices. 
Even  so,  they  do  not  buy  on  price  alone.  If  the  only 
appeal  which  can  be  made  for  merchandise  is  that  it  is 
cheap  then  the  chains  will  not  take  it  for  the  public 
will  not  either. 

The  most  skillful  buyers  sometimes  make  mistakes. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  profits  and  much  must  be 
done  on  a  trial  and  error  basis.  Particularly  is  this  true 
in  the  introduction  of  new  merchandise.  Every  mer¬ 
chant  worth  the  name  has  to  send  up  “trial  balloons” 
occasionally. 

Suppose  a  buyer  orders  a  dozen  colors  of  a  good  line 
of  printed  material.  The  season  is  good,  and  the  public 
takes  a  real  interest  in  what  he  has  to  offer.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  when  the  public  interest  has  changed  to 
something  else  he  will  find  that  green  just  did  not  go 
over.  That  was  a  fact  he  had  no  way  of  guessing  be¬ 
forehand,  and  the  only  thing  left  to  do  is  to  move  the 
rest  of  the  green  before  it  eats  its  head  off  in  rent 
and  interest. 

In  my  opinion,  price  should  be  set,  wherever  possible, 
by  the  retailer.  Selling  for  no  profit  cannot  be  extended 
far.  The  grocer  may  handle  sugar  as  a  convenience  item 
but  such  a  procedure  cannot  be  carried  on  in  many 
other  lines. 


If  a  large  oil  company  is  inclined  to  start  a  price  war, 
the  only  thing  its  competitors  can  do  is  to  lower  prices. 
Then  it  becomes  either  a  short,  no-decision  battle, 
quickly  ended,  or  a  long-drawn-out-war,  with  ultimate 
victory  going  to  the  side  of  greater  resources. 

Much  the  same  is  true  with  price  wars  in  retailing. 
Any  store  whose  position  is  attacked  by  a  price  cutting 
rival  has  to  adjust  its  prices  accordingly  or  prepare 
for  a  long  lonesome  season  with  aisles  empty.  The 
public  is  prosperous  but  thrifty  enough  to  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  extreme  price  reductions.  The  only  thing 
a  merchant  can  do  when  he  is  threatened  with  cut  price 
competition  is  to  meet  the  new  prices  and  then  beat  the 
other  merchant  on  a  service  basis.  Can  he  do  so  if  the 
prices  he  must  ask  for  his  merchandise  are  arbitrarily 
set  by  the  manufacturer? 

A  Pittsburgh  soup  manufacturer  produces  a  can  of 
vegetable  soup  which  can  be  retailed  at  a  small  profit 
locally  for  ten  cents.  There  is  a  market  for  the  same 
soup  in  San  Francisco.  Shall  the  manufacturer  say 
what  the  California  retailer  there  shall  ask  for  the  can? 
Or  should  the  merchant  have  the  right  to  set  his  own 
price  to  allow  for  transportation  and  such  additional 
cost  factors? 

Who  Sets  the  Price? 

Who  sets  price,  anyhow?  I  suppose  ultimately  it 
lies  with  the  public.  Certainly  the  manufacturer  has 
only  a  small  part  in  it,  actually.  The  retailer’s  part  is 
far  more  important.  He  is  in  a  better  position  to  tell 
what  the  price  ought  to  be  and  to  tell  when  it  should 
be  changed  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

A  group  of  independently  owned  stores  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  handled  a  high  grade,  carefully  selected 
canned  cherry  which  sold  for  75  cents  a  bottle.  Sales 
were  small  and  the  buying  manager  of  the  group  de¬ 
cided  to  talk  things  over  with  the  canner.  Today  the 
same  cherry  is  put  up  in  a  slightly  less  rich  syrup  and 
instead  of  the  expensive  hand  selection  process  all  the 
cherries  above  a  certain  standard  of  quality  are  in¬ 
cluded.  The  price  was  lowered  to  25  cents. 

The  group  of  stores  which  sold  but  a  few  cases  now 
handles  that  item  by  the  car  load.  This  is  but  one  case 
of  the  retailer  setting  the  specifications  of  the  product. 
Of  course,  the  more  of  a  mass  buyer  he  is,  the  better 
will  l)e  his  position  for  such  measures. 

The  Competitive  Element 

That  is  a  rather  new  and  rather  significant  tendency. 
There  is  an  inevitable  competitive  element  between 
the  mass  buyer  and  the  mass  seller.  Who  shall  deter¬ 
mine  the  price,  both  to  the  retailer  and  to  the  ultimate 
consumer?  Who  shall  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the 
product?  In  the  end,  maker  and  distributor  will  have 
to  achieve  closer  cooperation  than  is  now  the  case. 

In  the  last  analysis,  any  community  is  going  to  have 
the  kind  of  stores  it  wants.  A  merchant  simply  looks 
to  his  customers  for  direction,  instead  of  looking  to 
Washington  for  help.  He  can  run  a  good  store,  or 
he  can  run  to  the  legislature.  He  can  always  find  a 
place  to  buy  what  he  finds  his  customers  want  and 
need.  If  he  knows  his  customers,  he  won’t  need  any 
laws  except  the  simple  economic  law  of  meeting  a  real 
demand  with  a  good  supply  of  merchandise. 
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TERCENTAGES  are  calculated  rapidly  and  accurately  by  the  Department 
Store  Monroe. 

The  13  bank  keyboard  permits  the  operator  to  take  advantage  of  Monroe 
“locked-figure”  division  which  eliminates  setting  the  divisor  before  each  division. 

Division  is  carried  out  mechanically  without  attention  from  the  operator,  and 
the  machine  makes  adjustments  in  each  department’s  percentage— automatically. 

And  at  the  completion  of  the  work  there  is  an  absolute  check  of  the  accuracy, 
for  the  machine  has  stored  up  each  percentage  and  balances  out  to  100%. 

The  Monroe  representative  in  your  city  will  gladly  show  you  how  these  labor 
saving  features  may  be  applied  to  your  percentage  work. 


HIGH  SPEED  ADDINCKIUXULATOR 

nhe  Machine  for  Every  Desk, 

MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY  inc  ORANGE  NEWJERSEY 
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Some  Merchandising  Philosophy 

Recently  Received  From  Our  Members 


Markdown 

Analysis 


“No  single  correction  will  solve 
the  store’s  problems,  but  a  small  im¬ 
provement  in  a  large  number  of 
operations  will  accomplish  the  de¬ 
sired  results.  For  example,  we  should  look  upon  the 
percentage  of  markdowns  as  a  measure  of  mistakes.  It 
is  not  a  predetermined  figure,  but  a  result.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  improve  or  reduce  the  percentage  of  errors, 
we  must  closely  study  the  causes  by  classifications  with 
the  idea  of  adopting  corrective  measures.  This  season’s 
errors  should  be  the  basis  of  improving  next  season’s 
profits.’’  The  common  figure  for  markdowns  in  162 
firms  with  sales  of  over  $1,000,000,  as  reported  by  the 
Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  was  6.5  per  cent 
of  net  sales  in  1928,  and  the  net  profit  was  1.5  per  cent. 
There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  a  decrease  in  the 
markdown  percentage  offers  the  best  opportunity  to 
increase  net  profit  during  the  next  few  years. 


The 

Merchandise 

Review 


“The  merchandise  review,  briefly, 
is  an  analysis  of  a  selling  depart¬ 
ment's  health,  all  pertinent  facts  on 
the  case  having  been  assembled  and 
properly  organized  in  advance.  It 
includes  not  only  the  study  of  purchases,  stocks  and 
sales,  but  of  service  policies  and  their  effects.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  systematic  inspection  of  all  available  facts 
which  should  result  in  more  accurate  deductions  than 
are  reached  by  snap  judgments  based  on  incomplete 
analysis  of  the  problem.  There  are  many  who  believe 


that  a  regular  “merchandise  review”  will  soon  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  necessary  and  essential  instrument  of  sound 
merchandising.” 

Several  merchandising  executives  have  reported  re¬ 
cently  that  they  are  conducting  regular  meetings  in  each 
department  in  which  every  factor  influencing  the  net 
profit  figure  is  thoroughly  analyzed.  Although  these  re¬ 
views  do  not  solve  problems,  they  clarify  many  issues 
and  give  the  basis  for  clearer  thinking  in  their  solutions. 
*  *  ♦ 

“We  find  a  faltering  response  to 
sales  promotion  based  on  price  ap¬ 
peal.  Where  formerly  sixty  to  sev¬ 
enty  per  cent  of  a  purchase  was 
moved  on  the  first  day  of  the  sale, 
later  analyses  show  twenty  to  forty  per  cent.  The  un¬ 
sold  remainders  represent  potential  markdowns.  The 
purchasing  power  saved  by  avoiding  the  over-purchase 
can  be  used  very  often  to  better  advantage  to  round 
out  regular  stocks.  More  pressure  and  more  expendi¬ 
ture  may  produce  a  little  more  volume,  but  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  justify  the  additional  cost  commensurate 
with  the  additional  sales.” 

There  is  a  general  concensus  of  opinion  that  time, 
energy  and  money  directed  toward  the  protection  of  the 
potential  profit  which  exists  in  our  present  sales  volume 
very  often  will  give  a  better  net  return,  than  when 
directed  toward  an  increased  sales  volume  without 
proper  consideration  to  the  costs  of  getting  these  in¬ 
creases. 


Protecting 

Present 

Profits 


A  New  Service  to  Customers 

The  L.  S.  Ayres  and  Company,  a  member  store  of 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  faced  the  problem  of  giving  a 
distinct  service  to  the  customers  at  a  time  when  many 
de])artments  were  being  moved  and  daily  changes  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  store.  They  seized  the  opportunity 
by  selecting  hostesses,  stationing  them  on  each  floor  in 
front  of  the  elevators,  ready  to  direct  customers  wher¬ 
ever  they  wished  to  go,  and  to  help  them  find  the  de- 
])artments  they  wanted.  The  following  training  was 
given : 

W'^hen  these  girls  were  selected  by  the  personnel  office 
they  went  through  a  whole  day’s  training  for  the  work. 
The  first  three-fourths  of  the  day  was  spent  in  touring 
the  store,  looking  into  every  nook  and  corner,  and  even 
the  girls  who  have  been  in  the  store  some  time  found 
many  things  they  had  not  seen  before.  Then  they  all 
sat  down  with  a  department  directory  and  located  every 
department  in  the  store.  After  that  a  contest  was  held 
in  which  unusual  articles  were  mentioned,  and  the  girls 
directed  to  locate  the  place  where  they  could  be  found. 
Besides  knowing  all  these  facts,  every  girl  was  required 
to  draw  a  map  of  her  own  floor,  including  both  the 
north  and  south  buildings  and  indicating  every  aisle 
and  the  kind  of  merchandise  sold. 


A  Cooperative  Survey 

With  the  knowledge  of  the  potential  business  to 
be  had,  the  activity  of  your  competitors,  the  bene¬ 
fits  or  disadvantages  of  your  location,  and  the  opinion 
the  community  has  of  your  business  generally — you  can 
determine  whether  you  are  doing  a  good  job  or  not — 
and  lay  plans  to  do  a  better  one. 

The  cooperative  survey  which  takes  in  the  entire 
community  is  a  splendid  thing.  It  binds  the  business 
of  your  community  closer  together,  brings  all  the  mer¬ 
chants  to  realize  that  one’s  problem  is  often  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  problem,  and  that  by  joining  forces  business  now 
going  to  some  other  community  may  be  attracted  to 
your  own — for  the  benefit  of  all. 

The  merchant  who  is  on  his  toes — alert  to  every 
improvement  in  merchandising  methods,  and  grasping 
every  advantage  to  serve  his  community  better,  has 
little  to  fear  from  the  new  forms  of  competition  which 
are  developing. 

Work  together  with  the  other  merchants  of  your 
town,  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  your 
trade  going  away  from  you  and  your  community,  and 
you  will  find  your  business  improving. 

By  L.  S.  McMeckin,  Sales  Manager,  Boston  Store  before 
Retail  Merehants  at  Merchandising  Conference. 
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Books  and  Pamphlets  on  Chain  Stores 
Department  and  Variety  Types 
Compiled  by  Grace  D.  Aikenhead,  Librarian 
{Courtesy  of  The  W.  T.  Grant  Library) 

Ba.xter,  William  J. 

Chain  Store  Distribution  and  Management.  N.  Y. 
Harper,  1928. 

Definitite  information  on  methods,  statistics  of 
operation,  and  experiences  of  a  number  of  leading 
chain  organizations.  Chapters  devoted  to  depart¬ 
ment,  variety,  grocery,  drug,  and  shoe  chains. 

Converse,  Paul  D. 

The  Chain  Store.  Chapter  XIII.  In  his  “Marketing 
Methods  and  Policies”.  N.  Y.  Prentice-Hall,  1921. 

Short  discussion  of  development,  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  chain  store  management. 

Copeland,  Melvin  T.  1 

Principles  of  Merchandising.  Chicago.  Shaw,  1925. 

Brief  study  of  chain  store  marketing  of  conveni¬ 
ence  and  specialty  goods. 

Grant.  William  T.  * 

The  Basis  of  Chain  Store  Success.  N.  Y.  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute.  1927.  20  pages. 

Discussion  of  the  fundamentals  of  operation  of  a 
chain  organization  and  of  the  services  which  the 
store  renders  to  the  public  and  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 

Greer,  H.  C. 

Chain  Store  .Xccounting.  N.  Y.  McGraw-Hill,  1924. 

General  discussion  of  the  principles  of  accounting 
applied  to  chain  store  problems. 

Hayward,  W.  S. 

Chain  Stores,  Their  Management  and  Operation. 
2d  ed.  N.  Y.  McGraw-Hill,  1925. 

Most  comprehensive  treatment  of  general  chain 
store  operating  principles.  Sections  devoted  to 
locating  stores,  merchandising,  personnel,  control, 
and  expansion. 

Lebhar,  Godfrey  M. 

Opportunity  in  the  Chain  Store  Field.  Address  be¬ 
fore  Retail  Clothiers  and  Furnishers  Association  in 
February,  1928.  19  pages. 

Discussion  of  the  function  of  retailing  as  service 
to  public  which  independent  or  chain  may  effici¬ 
ently  perform. 

Nystrom,  Paul  H. 

Chain  Stores.  W'ashington.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  United  States,  1928.  39  pages. 

Concise,  impartial  study  of  elements  of  successful 
retailing  applied  to  independent  retailers  and  chain 


this  fire.  We’d  be  in  a  bad 
hole  now  if  it  were  not  for  an 
insurance  man  who  came  into  my  office 
two  months  ago. 

“I  felt  that  our  insurance  needs  were 
pretty  well  taken  care  of,  but  he  seemed 
to  have  studied  our  problem  and  it 
did  not  take  him  long  to  convince  me 
that  without  Use  &  Occupancy  insur¬ 
ance  we  were  only  half  insured. 

“Now  while  our  business  has  been 
temporarily  stopped,  insurance  is  pay¬ 
ing  the  anticipated  profit  as  well  as  the 
continuing  expenses.” 

Will  insurance  pay  your  lost  profits 
and  continuing  expenses  if  fire,  wind¬ 
storm  or  explosion  close  your  doors  for 
a  number  of  months? 


AmericanEagle 

Da^Continental 

Fidelity-Phendc 

FirstAmerican 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Mighty  Maiden  Lane,  NewybrkJ^. 

ERNEST  STURMfCKairman  of  tKo  Boards 
PAUL  L.HAlD.Presidont 


NEW  YORJC 
CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


DALLAS 

MONTREAL 


The  ^America  Fore”  Group  of  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
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organization.  Discussion  on  cost  of  doing  business, 
elements  of  chain  store  success,  advantages  of 
■  buying,  future  of  chains,  meeting  chain  store 
competition. 

Sams,  Earl  C. 

Economic  Contribution  of  a  Chain  Store  to  Retail¬ 
ing.  N.  Y.  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  1928.  Address 
before  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
Convention,  Feb.,  1928.  22  pages. 

Description  of  the  operation  of  J.  C.  Penney  Com¬ 
pany  and  of  the  contribution  of  a  chain  organiza¬ 
tion  to  the  life  of  the  community. 

Seaman,  Frank 

The  Chain  Store.  N.  Y.  Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  1928. 

Recent  account  of  chain  store  developments,  and 
interesting  statistics  gathered  from  many  sources. 

White,  Percival 

Marketing  Practice.  N.  Y.  Doubleday,  1924. 

Brief  discussion  of  types  of  chains,  standardiza¬ 
tion,  merchandising  problems,  brands,  prices,  turn¬ 
over,  advertising  and  personnel  problems. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organization  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  We  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us. 


SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGER 

Who  can  also  take  charge  of  or  assist  in  merchandise  man¬ 
agement.  Conditions  beyond  control  by  him  or  his  employers 
cause  him  to  look  for  bigger  field.  Desires  a  store  of  three 
million  or  more,  one  working  for  better  business  standards. 
Present  employers  are  in  sympathy  and  will  give  truthful 
information  about  him.  H-22-29. 

BUYER 

Woman  Buyer  with  department  and  specialty  store  ex¬ 
perience  in  Junior,  Misses,  Childrens  and  Infant's  Wear,  is 
open  for  immediate  engagement.  Has  studied  textiles,  art  and 
color  harmony.  Familiar  with  New  York  and  Chicago  Mar¬ 
kets.  H-23-29. 

FOR  SALE 

International  Time  Recording  Clock  Perfect  Condition  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty  names,  price  one  hundred  dollars.  Write 
Bergman’s  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  H-24-29. 


The  Worker’s  Right  to 
Regularity  of  Employment 

“For  every  employee  who  is  ‘steady  in  his  work’, 
there  shall  be  steady  work.  The  right  to  regularity  in 
employment  is  co-equal  with  the  right  to  regularity  in 
the  payment  of  rent,  in  the  payment  of  interest  on 
bonds,  in  the  delivery  to  customers  of  the  high  quality 
of  product  contracted  for. 

No  business  is  successfully  conducted  which  does  not 
perform  fully  the  obligations  incident  to  each  of  these 
rights. 

Each  of  these  obligations  is  equally  a  fixed  charge. 

No  dividend  should  be  paid  unless  each  of  these  fixed 
charges  has  been  met.  The  reserve  to  ensure  regularity 
of  employment  is  as  imperative  as  the  reserve  for 
depreciation;  and  it  is  equally  a  part  of  the  fixed 
charges  to  make  the  annual  contribution  to  that  re¬ 
serve. 

No  business  is  socially  solvent  which  c:  .mot  do  so.’’ 

— From  the  American  Federationist,  March,  1929. 


Know  Your  Market 

“Any  stylist  or  styling  organization  aims  to  increase 
the  appeal  of  an  article  to  its  logical  market  through 
appearance  and  fashion  qualities’’,  said  Mr.  John  E. 
Alcott  of  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Art  before  the 
American  Management  Association  recently.  “There  is 
no  positive,  timeproven  method  of  doing  this  job  with¬ 
out  possible  error’’,  Mr.  Alcott  went  on  to  say,  but  he 
did  suggest  four  intelligent  acts  in  successful  styling. 

The  first  of  these  acts  was  “to  know  your  market’’. 
“You  must  know  who  are  going  to  use  your  products, 
know  their  backgrounds,  their  nationalities,  their  fi¬ 
nancial  abilities,  and  their  ‘mode  of  living’.  You  must 
know  what  is  going  to  be  done  with  your  product, 
how  it  will  be  used,  what  means  will  be  employed  to 
display  it,  and  to  adapt  it  to  its  useful  task”.  You 
must  know  and  be  friendly  with  your  whole  market, 
not  with  merely  one  or  two  people  in  the  market.  Above 
all  your  merchandise  must  be  so  styled  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  will  “get  a  thrill”  out  of  buying  it. 

The  second  intelligent  act  is  “to  know  your  own 
line”.  Your  line  must  be  elastic,  and  it  must  have  a 
spread  of  staples,  of  contemixjrary  timely  successes, 
and  of  novelties. 

“To  know  allied  lines”  is  the  third  intelligent  act 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Alcott  in  connection  with  styling. 
“A  rug”,  said  Mr.  Alcott,  “is  purchased  to  go  into  a 
room.  A  chair  is  acquired  to  fit  into  a  scheme.  No 
article  of  merchandise  can  be  considered  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  in  design  until  it  is  in  place  in  use.  You  must, 
therefore,  know  the  lines  of  makers  of  those  products 
which  are  used  in  connection  with  your  own". 

Mr.  Alcott  contended  lastly  that  it  is  important  to 
know  the  world.  “An  article  must  conform  with  the 
ideas  of  people  the  world  over.  France.  Germany, 
England  and  all  the  others  have  a  definite  claim  on 
your  time  as  worthy  fields  of  research”. 


